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Bird-Neighbors at Anvik, Alaska 


By MRS. JOHN W. CHAPMAN, New York City 


NE of the delights of living in Alaska is the opportunity to observe 
() the wild things there. We were not in Arctic Alaska, but in the wilder- 

ness of the Lower Yukon, within a hundred miles of Bering Sea, as 
the Raven flies. As our house was set at the foot of wooded hills, within 30 
to 40 yards of the river-bank, many birds and small creatures were our close 
neighbors. 

The Snow Buntings were our earliest visitors in spring, coming in February 
or March on their way to the Arctic to nest. My first sight of them was early 
one morning as I was waking from sleep and saw little fluffy balls rolling and 
sliding down-hill just outside our window, in the soft light snow of spring. 


“SNOW BUNTINGS... LITTLE FLUFFY BALLS ROLLING AND SLIDING DOWN-HILL” 
(373) 
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I thought that my eyes were still too full of sleep to see rightly, but there 
were the plump little white birds with black feet and black or tawny spots on 
head and shoulders. I put out fine grains for them—cornmeal or fine grits; 
oat-flakes were too large for them to manage. The largest and handsomest of 
them were quarrelsome over their food, almost like English Sparrows, and 
would fly up into the air to pick at each other and settle their differences. 
They came every day for two to three weeks, then were gone. Every spring 
they returned and fed on the seeds of grass or weeds which stood up out of 
the snow. 

The first of the migratory birds to come in the spring were the Ducks and 
Geese. A neighbor set April 20 for going into camp for his Goose-hunting. 
He went down the Yukon looking for a piece of clear water from which the 
ice had gone, for the Geese were coming, looking for such a place, too, in which 
to alight. There were the Canada Geese, the American White-fronted Geese, 
and the Brants. These furnished us with food, though lean from their long 
flight. When the outer feathers were plucked from the Canada Geese, their 
bodies were seen covered with soft gray down, which we prized for our pillows. 
The Mallards also came, and the beautiful little Green-winged and Blue- 
winged Teals, the Pintails, Old-squaws, Redheads, American Scoters, and 
Harlequins. Cranes came early, and in June the magnificent white Swans 
flew over, their plumage gleaming in the sun. 

Sea Gulls came inland to nest and bother the natives by pulling the drying 
salmon down from the racks, destroying more than they could eat, but they 
were never molested and became quite tame. Our boys put out fish-food for 
them on the sawdust heap, and the great birds came, very awkward on their 
feet, to feed, looking like a flock of chickens. I havé seen as many as twenty 
white, gray, or coffee-colored Gulls feeding, the boys sitting near to watch 
them. The brown Gulls were not common, usually only one or two in the 
flock. Terns appeared, sometimes sitting in rows on a piece of floating drift. 
There were also the Divers, the Mergansers, and Loons with their marvelously 
marked black and white plumage. Little Grebes set their floating nests in 
the quiet ponds. 

Early one morning in June, after the ice had gone out, the row-boat was 
put into the water and we went up the Anvik a mile or two to a swampy place 
where cranberries grew. The shiny wintergreen leaves and the rich red berries, 
set in deep green moss, formed a lovely bed, an arrangement which no florist 
ever attained. Having been out all winter, preserved under the snow, the 
berries were only skin and juice and had to be gathered very carefully. To our 
delight, Robins came and sat near-by, chattering their protest at our tres- 
passing. They were the first Robins that we had seen in Alaska, and were 
very shy, but after we had begun to turn the earth for gardens, they came to 
look for food in the fresh earth, as Robins at home in the East do. They 
found no angleworms, but there were other live things which had lived through 
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the winter in the earth. White-crowned Sparrows also came to the gardens, 
hopping up and down on their strong legs, to do their own digging in their 
own way, in their eagerness coming almost to the feet of the gardener. 

The Juncos came early, sometimes before all the snowdrifts were gone. 
They came to my steps and porch where crumbs were put out for them. They 
had remembered the place and the feast from year to year, and one spring 
morning, having come earlier than they had been expected, found no breakfast 


set out. To see them come, hopping expectantly up the steps, their heads 


ALASKA PTARMIGAN 


glinting above their dark coats, was a delight. They nested in the turf and 
moss on the hillsides, hiding their nests so cunningly that they were successful 
in bringing out their brood. 

Rusty Blackbirds were among the first visitors, and we were glad to hear 
their spring notes. They had their feast at the salmon fishing-time, strutting 
about the camps with plump, full-fed bodies. Water-Thrushes followed later, 
sitting in trees half-way up, singing all day long. When they hunted food, 
they ran along the river edge under the over-hanging mud-shelves, looking 
for water-bugs. Jacksnipes, Yellow-legs, and little Sandpipers kept them 
company. 

One day, my little daughter came running into the house calling me to 
come and see ‘Mr. and Mrs. Golden Robin!” They were not Golden Robins, 
such as she had seen in Grandpa’s trees in Vermont, but shy Mr. Varied Thrush, 
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with his black velvet bib. He sang in the evening, high up in the trees of the 
hillside, his notes sounding bell-like and echoing in the still air. Late in the 
evening he would venture down on to the gravel walk, silent, looking for his 
late supper, hopping or running along on his handsome yellow legs, very much 
as a Robin does, and displaying his speckled vest. We looked at him through 
the field-glasses at a distance, for fear of disturbing him. 

Fox Sparrows made their appearance, and the Song and Chipping Sparrows, 
and the Redpolls, looking for seeds down in last year’s dried grass. The Alaskan 


WHERE THE CHICKADEES LIVE IN WINTER 


Longspur was with them. Kingfishers came a little later, and went to the face 
of the sand-bank behind the house to make their nest. They were very shy, 
inclined to stop work and go elsewhere if alarmed. 

Hermit Thrushes lived in the thick branches of the spruces, going aloft to 
sing in the dusk of evening and through the night hours, which were still light 
in that northern climate. There were also their cousins, the Olive-backed 
Thrushes. 

The Bank Swallows made their nests in the hard sand-cliffs above the river, 
and the Cliff Swallows built their mud nests on the rocky cliffs of the Yukon, 
whole colonies looking like animated bunches of grapes as the little sitters 
within moved their heads about. Becoming neighborly, they built under the 
eaves of the church and school-house. They settled in groups on moist places 
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on the river-bank, gathering mud for their building. Later came the shining 
blue Tree Swallows and the Violet-greens, which fearlessly came to our veranda 
roof, and sat to arrange their elegant moss-green and violet dress, with the 
white vest. They found places between our upper and lower roofs, or came 
uninvited into the auger-holes bored into the gables for ventilation. 

One day, what looked like an immense yellow butterfly flew past the open 
door. It was a Yellow Warbler which had built its nest in a willow bush over- 
hanging the river. We seldom saw this shy and rare visitor. Myrtle Warblers 
came to the country, as did the Black-and-White Warblers. 


ALASKA SPRUCE GROUSE 
Photographed at a distance of 6 feet 


The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was seen once. The Downy Woodpecker is 
a winter resident, and the White-winged Crossbill is another. It feeds on the 
tiny seeds in the spruce cones. One of our best-loved birds is the Pine Grosbeak. 
We were first made aware of his presence by his rich, warbling song, and went 
to the window to see him sitting in a near-by tree, looking at our new house. 
Having inhabited the place long before we came, he had come, as usual, with 
his mate. After considering us, they went about their spring housekeeping as 
usual, adopting us as neighbors. Concluding that my gardening was a harmless 
and undisturbing process to them, they came and watched, or hopped down 
to the gravel to look for food. Their coats were of a dark ashen color, Mr. 
Grosbeak with a rose-colored cap and jacket, but Mrs. Grosbeak was hand- 
some in orange trimmings. We loved them for their beauty and friendliness. 
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One day there was a commotion among my Juncos on the back porch. 
A bird was making a dash at them. Most of them flew away in time but one 
little fellow dodged under the steps, the larger bird trying to capture him. 
The pursuer was lighter in color than a Jay, and it had a tuft of feathers at its 
bill, proclaiming it a Shrike. A number of them perched in the trees on the 
hill back of the house, watching for their prey. They had a harsh, oft-repeated, 
persistent note. 

The Canada Jays are of a paler color than our Blue Jays of the East, and 
they are crested and have a most graceful flight. They stay all winter, and in 
the spring have a warbling note, 
almost like a Robin’s, and some- 
times they seem to be trying to 
imitate the notes of other birds. 
The miners call them ‘ 
Robbers,’ for their depredations 


Camp 


on food. One man said that 
they would come and carry ofi 
his breakfast before he had a 
chance at it himself, almost 
snatching a morsel out of his 
hand. If pieces of food are put 
out for them they will come and 
carry them away to some cache 
of their own—their store-house. 
We were out in camp one spring 
and the Jays found us. My little 
son was delighted to have them 
come and take morsels from 
his hand. They would stuff the 
pieces down their throats, fill their bills, and fly away, and come back for more. 

The Owls, Ravens, Jays, and Chickadees are with us all winter. Goshawks 
nest high up in rocky ledges above the Yukon, inaccessible except for 


GROUSE ON AND NEAR THE CHURCH 


winged visitors. They have a wonderful stretch of wings and handsome 
plumage. Owls were our neighbors. They lived in the tall cottonwoods across 
the Anvik or in the trees on the hillside above the mission buildings. One 
large one would come to perch on the church at night and talk to his friends. 
We remonstrated with him but he paid no attention to us. He would perch 
at one end of the ridge-pole, and then walk pigeon-toed along the whole length. 
It was too dark to see his color, but one morning a neighbor brought Mr. Owl 
into our kitchen, holding him fast by the wings. He stood on the floor by his 
captor’s chair, as large but more upright than a barnyard rooster. His coat 
was a handsome brown, speckled with brilliant yellow. He regarded us solemnly 
with his great eyes, looking subdued but fierce and unfriendly. 
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By the time that the bunch-berries (cornel) and cranberries are ripe on 
our hillside, the young broods of Ruffed Grouse and Spruce Grouse are running 
about looking for their food, coming down onto the walks and river-bank for 
gravel. A native man told us that he thought that the Grouse filled its crop 
with gravel to keep itself warm in winter. The Ruffed Grouse have beautiful 
tawny plumage. The Spruce Grouse are the color of Plymouth Rock chickens, 
with scarlet dots over the eyes. They drink as the barnyard chickens do, 
raising their heads. When at their food and drink they are not easily disturbed. 

The Ptarmigan are seldom found in large numbers in the vicinity of Anvik, 
while on the Shageluk, 25 miles east of Anvik, they are quite as numerous as 
the Ruffed and Spruce Grouse. Twice during the past 30 years they have 
come to Anvik in large numbers, flying in the early part of winter in scattered 
groups, and later in large flocks. Without warning, the willow bushes on the 
Anvik bank opposite the mission would appear white as with snow-tufts. 
They were the Ptarmigan, of the purest white, sitting to enjoy the sun. After 
sundown they crossed the river to our side and passed the night. The feathers 
underneath the wings are of the faintest rose tint, as of rose quartz. The quills 
of the larger wing feathers are black, and the tail, black-bordered. One once 
came to our water-barrel to drink. 

The adventure that we liked best of all was when we went house-boating 
early in June when all nature had come to life and beauty. Our boat was 
tied over night at the bank, and early in the morning, we saw our bird-neigh- 
bors, unafraid or unaware of the presence of anything unusual, come to the 
water to drink, to run about to find their breakfast, to bathe and to set their 
soft plumage in order for the new day. 


Mike, the Shrike 
By FREDERICK R. FLICKINGER and LAWRENCE D. HIETT 


With Photograph by the Authors 


E HAD our own opinion of Shrikes before we ever heard that a family 

of these interesting birds was occupying a cottonwood tree along the 

highway a few miles from our home. The Shrike is al nost universally 
pictured as a masked marauder, preying upon small birds, and impaling the 
carcasses of his unfortunate victims upon thorns and barb-wire fences—a 
veritable Bluebeard, a murderer, a bully, a most unpleasant individual. 

As we approached the nesting-tree, we had our first taste of the idea- 
shattering experiences we were to undergo in studying, photographing, and 
painting this unique bird. We looked in vain for a thorn tree or a barb-wire 
fence bearing the fruit of the Shrikes’ murderous proclivities. Not a thorn, 
not a barb as far as the eye could reach. Nor did we at any time during our 
three-weeks’ acquaintance with Mike, Mis. Mike, and the five Shrike tykes 
ever see any evidence that they resorted to this practice. Upset notion Number t. 

I don’t know how we figured that Mrs. Mike incubated her eggs, but it 
was something of a shock to find that she sat on them patiently with all the 
tenderness of an incubating Wood Thrush. We were quite unprepared to find 
so romantic a bird so prosaically engaged. We climbed the tree to note con- 
ditions in the nest, and, as we did so, Mrs. Mike slipped quietly away and 
joined her husband on a telephone wire that passed near the tree. After a 
whispered consultation, Mike decided to go to the rescue. With a whir of 
wings he alighted not far from the nest and, with ruffled plumage and flashing 
eye, told us in no uncertain terms that we were persona non grata as far as that 
cottonwood tree was concerned. Mrs. Mike joined him, and what he hadn’t 
thought of to tell us, she did. If you have never been berated by a thoroughly 
angry Shrike, you don’t know what bird-swearing can amount to. We have 
been told a few things by Brown Thrashers and Catbirds, we have had a 
colony of 5000 Common Terns yap at us in unison, and have ducked beneath 
the angry swoop of a mother Marsh Hawk, Blue Jays have expressed their 
opinion of us, as have Kingbirds, Grackles, and Robins, but never have we 
been as completely vituperated as we were that day in May when we went to 
investigate the Shrikes’ nest. 

We persisted in the investigation, however, despite disconcerting dashes on 
the part of Mike and the Missis, and found that the bulky nest, placed in a 
heavy fork of the tree some 12 feet from the ground, contained five gravish 
white eggs marked with brown and gray. 

Having satisfied our curiosity and made notes in the interests of science, 
we withdrew for the day. Immediately, the outraged mother returned and, 
muttering angrily to herself, settled on the nest to continue incubation. 

On numerous occasions, from that date till the time the young were old 
(380) 
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enough to be satisfactorily photographed, we visited the nest and studied the 
actions of the parents by the hour. We were especially anxious to observe 
their food, their manner of obtaining it, and the way they ate, for the Shrike, 
while largely insectivorous, does sometimes capture small mammals and birds. 
He is then forced to securely impale his prey on thorns or barbs while he tears 
it to shreds with his strong, hooked bill. Nature has not provided him with 
the strong claws of the raptorial birds of prey which are capable of holding 
their victims firmly. 

These observations represented upset Number 2, for the Shrikes fed on 
grasshoppers exclusively while under our observation, which small prey they 


THE SHRIKE IS ECONOMICALLY VALUABLE, AS THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF 
A CATERPILLAR EN ROUTE TO A HUNGRY ‘TUMMY’ INDICATES 


handled much as any other song-bird would. From their station on the tele- 
phone line they would suddenly launch themselves out over the field, descend 
to the ground, and return almost immediately with a struggling grasshopper 
which was either eaten whole or masticated a bit to be passed on to the young. 
Often these flights carried them 50 yards from their lookout, testifying to the 
wonderful eyesight that enabled them to locate their prey from that distance. 

On May 24, when the young were a week old, we made our first effort to 
photograph the Shrike family. We lashed the cameras firmly to one of the 
branches that supported the nest, focused carefully, attached threads to the 
shutter release, carried the threads to our car parked about 30 feet away, 
inserted the plate-holders, and finally covered the cameras with neutral-colored 
cloth and further camouflaged them with leaves and twigs. The light wa 
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none too strong in the center of the tree, so we were forced to work with wide- 
open lenses and to focus sharply on only the edge of the nest where we hoped 
the parents would alight. 

After a half hour’s inspection of the strange devices thus placed near the 
nest, one of the parents approached with a mouthful of small grasshoppers 
and in a moment or two had reached the nest and fed two of the young, which 
piped shrilly and enthusiastically as she appeared. Three more times in the 
next hour one of the parents came with food, and each time the shutters 
clicked and the process was recorded on celluloid. While at the nest the adult 
Shrikes looked anything but formidable. No bird could have shown more 
gentleness and tenderness than did these two parents. Occasionally one or the 
other of them would brood the young for a few minutes, but there was little 
time for this with five hungry stomachs to keep supplied with food. The young 
Shrikes had already learned one of the first rules of nestling life—absolute obe- 
dience to the parents’ calls. A particular alarm-note stilled instantly the clamor 
with which they habitually greeted any sudden movement of the nest. Silently 
they would nestle down in the bottom of the nest and ‘freeze,’ and only the 
‘all clear’ call of the parents would induce them to make a sound. Quite in 
contrast was their reaction to a soft call given by the parents when they 
approached with food. As if controlled by springs, every little masked head 
would shoot up to the full extent of the long neck, and every yellow-lined 
mouth would open wide, while from five throats issued a whirring, squealing 
note of eager anticipation. 

After obtaining a few photographs of the young in the nest, two of them 
were gently removed to a perch near-by on which we had already focused the 
cameras, in order to obtain feeding pictures in the open. They sat very quietly 
and chirped most satisfactorily in response to the parents’ calls and were quickly 
located by them. 

Long before darkness finally descended, Mike, Mrs. Mike, and the five heirs 
apparent were back on the normal schedule. Finally, we left, full of respect 
for the Shrikes and with a number of new ideas of the bird replacing what had 
formerly been dislike conceived in ignorance and misunderstanding. 


At Home with the Camp Robber 


By CATHERINE A. HURLBUTT, Pine, Colo. 


a OU couldn’t guess in three weeks what I found last Tuesday when I was 
going over to Bailey,’ my father wrote me one day in mid-April while I 
was attending school in Denver. Nevertheless, I was not altogether 

without a clue to the nature of his ‘find.’ He is quite interested in all phases 
of nature, and since my special hobby is bird-study, he is always on the look- 
out for birds and has located many interesting nests for me. However, I could 
think of but three species that would be nesting in the mountains as early as 
April—the Great Horned Owl, the Crossbill, and the Rocky Mountain Jay or 
Camp Robber. 

The next Saturday (April 18) I was home, so we saddled our horses and my 
father, deaf to all inquiry, led the way through a draw between the mountains 
and up onto a small plateau which merged with the mountains on beyond. 
This plateau was about a mile from my home, and in that distance probably 
gained an altitude of 8300 feet. It was well covered with a growth of red 
spruce and yellow pine—the only crop that the land was capable of producing. 
The owners had been cutting lumber during the winter, but while the wood 
was corded up, the place was deserted at this time and was inhabited, appar- 
ently, only by the chipmunks and Long-crested Jays. 


THE CAMP ROBBER NESTS LONG BEFORE THE SNOW CEASES TO FLY 
(383) 
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Through these woods my father had passed on April 14, and had seen a 
shadow flit through the trees. Peering up into the tree where he had seen it 
disappear, he found a Camp Robber perched upon the edge of its nest with a 
bit of nesting material in its beak. One of my guesses had been correct. 

The nest was built about 15 feet from the ground in a red spruce tree. It 
was considerably larger than a Robin’s nest, for it was built of dry spruce twigs 
and so was quite bulky. The interior was luxuriantly padded with rabbit fur. 
A few of the bird’s own feathers completed the nest. It was complete on the 
date that it was first located. At the time of my first visit, the nest was empty 
and there was no sign of the adult birds anywhere. 

On April 28, my father visited the nest and found that it contained two 
eggs. They were longer than most birds’ eggs. The old birds fluttered around 
quite fearlessly, and he secured a few pictures. As the day was cloudy the 
pictures were not particularly good. 

On May 10, we again set out to pay our respects to the Camp Robber 
family, with a kodak and a portrait attachment. The day was anything but 
an auspicious one. The clouds hung depressingly low over the mountains; a 
stiff east wind chilled us through and through. During the night a light snow 
had fallen and it lay lightly on the branches of the trees, ready to tumble 
down upon any passer-by who chanced to disturb a branch. 

As we approached the nest, the male uttered a peculiar call. Having dis- 
charged his obligations to his mate by informing her of the approach of visitors, 
he remained quietly in a near-by tree to await further developments. The 
neat, somber-colored head of the mother appeared over the rim of the nest 
for a moment; then she snuggled down again. This was not her ‘at home’ 
day. A pretty picture she made as she sat in her cozy home completely bor- 
dered with the snow. 

Father hung the camera up on a dried limb where he could reach it when he 
was level with the nest and started up, sprinkling everything below with the 
loose snow. When he was up quite close to the nest and found that the mother 
intended to sit ‘close,’ he decided to ascend another tree quite close to the one 
in which the nest was placed and so secure a picture of the mother brooding. 
From this second point two pictures were secured. As he started down again, 
something alarmed the brooding bird and off she went. Her mate immediately 
joined her and the pair assailed us in terms which I never knew existed in the 
repertoire of any bird outside a Parrot cage. The harsh Craa, craa which has 
won for these birds the common name of ‘Mountain Crow’ is quite well known 
to anyone who has roamed about in the Rocky Mountains, but on this occa- 
sion the birds never uttered this call; indeed, during all of our acquaintance 
with this pair we never once heard it given. One of their cries closely resembled 
the Jeka-jeka-jek of the Long-crested Jay. Another, apparently addressed to 
each other, was a tender queek, and the rest of their comments, very evidently 
intended for their callers, could not be translated into the English language by 
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any combination of letters found in the alphabet, and were strikingly Parrot- 
like in quality. On broad, noiseless wings, the big, fluffy birds flew fearlessly 
about, and, having exhausted their vocabulary, picked up a few tempting 
morsels of food and departed. My father waited on a limb near the nest, in a 
position that was anything but comfortable, with his camera in hand. Finally 
the birds returned, but although they were quite tame and often came quite 
close to the nest, only once did they come into focus and remain long enough 
to enable him to snap their picture. We were both cold, there was some danger 
of the eggs chilling, and the light was poor, so we called it a day and left. 
The female immediately flew to the nest and perched on the rim, turning her 
head to one side, apparently counting the eggs—not a task that would tax her 
mental capacity as there were but two of them. 

There were two young in the nest when we visited it the next Saturday. 
The babies were possibly two days old at this time. The adults were extraor- 
dinarily tame and had we not forgotten our portrait attachment some fine 
pictures could have been secured. 

We had told Robert B. Rockwell, one of Colorado’s foremost ornithologists, 
of the nest, and he organized a party of four naturalists and came up on May 
22 to photograph the birds. The group was of the opinion that the nest must 
belong to a Clarke’s Crow instead of a Camp Robber. A Camp Robber’s nest 
is very rarely found, for, while the adults are quite commonly seen by observers 
in the mountains, they build in very secluded places, and since the female 
broods closely the nests are easily passed by. Then, too, the bird ordinarily 
builds at an altitude of from gooo to 12,000 feet, whereas this nest was located 
at an altitude of 8300 feet. However, the partly feathered young birds with 
their characteristic markings quickly dispelled all doubts as to their identity. 

The Camp Robber does not feed the young as often as do most of the other 
birds that have altricial young. They returned about once an hour to their 
nest. One bird, presumably the female, attended to the little ones. Both 
birds were quite tame and were not concerned about the camera. 

The first pictures ever secured of the home-life of the Camp Robber were 
those that my father took of the brooding bird and her nest. Keyser, in his 
‘Birds of the Rockies,’ mentions the great fuss the birds make when someone 
goes near their nest and also that they insist upon great privacy when nesting. 
In Sclater’s ‘History of the Birds of Colorado’ an account, “‘the only recorded 
observations of the breeding habits of this bird,” by Mr. Carter is given. Gale 
found young birds in the nest on two different occasions. Strangely enough, 
Enos A. Mills, who roamed over Colorado’s mountains at all seasons of the 
year, never mentions finding one of these nests; indeed, he says very little 
about the Camp Robber at all in any of his writings. However retiring it is 
when raising its family, the Camp Robber does not hesitate to announce itself 
at other seasons when it sees an opportunity to share some camper’s meal, and 
so it has become as much a part of the landscape as the evergreens. 


Bird-Lore’s Thirty-third Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 

Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census-taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, this 
year space is strictly limited and it will be possible to publish only those which 
seem to us to contribute most to a survey of winter bird-life. Preference will, 
as heretofore, be given to reports which follow prescribed rules most carefully. 
A census-walk should last four hours at the very least, and an all-day one is far 
preferable, as one can then cover more of the different types of country in his 
vicinity, and thus secure a list more indicative of the birds present. Each 
report must cover one day only, that all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers who 
have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, it 
should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-LorE, 1921-32, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ with, as exactly as practicable, the number of individuals of each species 
recorded. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot 
Observers together. (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); Herring Gull, 75; 

. Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was studied 
with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted. —JAMES 
Gates and JOHN RAND 


As many of these records as space will permit will be published in the 


February issue of Brrp-Lorg, and it is particularly requested that they be sent 
to the Editor (at the American Museum of Natural History, New York City) 
by the first possible mail. It will save the Editor much clerical labor if the model 
here given and the order of the 1931 A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed. 
—J. T. Nicuots. 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 
LI. THE ELF OWL 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


The Elf Owl is resident in the southwestern United States and in central 
and northern Mexico. Three subspecies are recognized at the present time, the 
ranges of which are as follows: 

The Whitney Elf Owl (Micropallas whitneyi whitneyi) is found north to 
southern California, southern Arizona (Tucson), and southwestern New Mexico; 
and south to the State of Sonora in Mexico. 

The Sanford Elf Owl (Micropallas whitneyi sanfordi) is restricted to the 
southern end of the peninsula of Lower California. 

The Texas Elf Owl (Micropallas whitneyi idoneus) ranges north to the lower 
Rio Grande Valley in central southern Texas; south to Puebla and the Valley 
of Mexico; and west to the State of Guanajuato in Mexico. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
NINETY-FIFTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Elf Owl (Micropallas whitneyi). The sexes of this little Owl are alike in 
color. All our specimens of it dre mature and all are in the phase of plumage 
figured by Mr. Weber, so that as far as color goes, I can add nothing to the 
information conveyed by his beautiful plate. 

Ridgway, however, describes the young bird as “Similar to adults but 
pileum nearly immaculate deep brownish gray, and without any cinnamon- 
buff on face or throat, or buffy brown on under parts, the latter irregularly 
marbled or clouded with white and light brownish gray narrowly barred with 
darker.’’ He also describes a “brown phase,’’ which he has seen fully developed 
in only one specimen, as “much browner than the grayish (usual) phase, the 
general color of the upper parts nearly snuff-brown; otherwise not different, 
the pattern of coloration being identical.” (Bull. 50, U.S. N. M., VI, p. 808.) 


Brack Rar Near INpIAN River City 


Wayne's CLaprper Rar, New SmMyRNA 


rWO FLORIDA RAILS ON THEIR NESTS 
Photographed by Wray H. Nicholson, of Orlando, Fla. 
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Rare Bird Visitors at Youngstown, Ohio 


It is a pleasure to announce that several 
unusual birds have been seen in the Youngs- 
town area. At Lake Milton, a Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper was present on August 26 and a 
Knot on September 11. At Pine Lake, a 
Marbled Godwit was present on September 
25 and 26; a Nelson Sparrow on October 9; 
and, best of all, a Hudsonian Godwit on 
October 16. This constitutes the second 
record for the last-named bird, the late G. L. 
Fordyce having seen several about fifteen 
years ago. Both the Knot and Marbled God- 
wit are new records for this vicinity, while 
there was one previous record for the Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper and two for the Nelson 
Sparrow. All identifications were made with 
glasses or telescope at close range. The God- 
wits permitted approach to 4o feet or less. 
I believe this is the third record for the 
Marbled and the first for the Hudsonian in 
Ohio in the last several years. All these 
birds were seen by more than one observer, 
as the finder notified other bird-students. 

M. B. Trautman, of the Ohio Con- 
servation Department, informs me that he 
saw a Hudsonian Godwit 2 miles from the 
Ohio line (in Michigan) in the Erie Marsh on 
September 13.—M. B. Sxaccs, Niles, Ohio. 


Cormorant Notes 


June 24, 1932, I saw a Double-crested 
Cormorant on the Susquehanna River at 
Harrisburg, Pa. This bird was seen through 
10X glasses at a distance of 300 feet. During 
August of 1927, 1929, and 1930, I saw 
Double-crested Cormorants singly, except 
once and then there were four together, here 
and on near-by islands. 

July 14, 1932, at the northern end of 
Conanicut Island, R. I., I saw a European 
Cormorant standing on a fish-net. This bird 
seemed quite unafraid as I approached it to 
within a distance of 100 feet to view it 
through 10x _ glasses.—MERRILL Woon, 


Harrisburg Pa. 


Hotes from Field and Study 
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Migrating Hawks 


Today (September 11, 1932) as I was 
watching a pair of Wood Pewees feeding their 
young, which had left their nest, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a pair of Sharp-shinned 
Hawks which were circling above the tree- 
tops. They went higher and higher, without 
flapping their wings. As I marveled at their 
gracefulness, I was surprised to see more 
Hawks coming. They were slightly larger 
than the Sharp-shinned and I think they 
must have been Cooper’s Hawks, although 
I wasn’t positive of identification for the sun 
was very bright. These Hawks also flew quite 
high and in circles. They kept traveling 
slowly eastward. I counted 78 Hawks and it 
took about 45 minutes for them to pass out 
of sight. After these Hawks were gone, a 
Sparrow Hawk came me and 
snatched up a small bird which I could not 
identify.—F RANK HarBaum, Hamilton, Ohio. 


close to 


The Mountain Chickadee 


A chorus of begging cries of young birds 
attracted my attention to a large cedar tree 
at Mineral Camp Site, in the Sierras of Cali- 
fornia, on July 8, 1929. The trunk of this 
tree was about 6 feet in diameter and had 
many yellowish green lichens clinging to its 
bark. Soon I saw an adult Mountain Chick- 
adee enter an oblong-shaped orifice on the 
north side of the trunk about 2% feet above 
the ground. 

On the next day I looked into the hole 
immediately after the parent had entered. 
I could just see the old bird above its young 
and hear a very snake-like hissing, accom- 
panied by sharp, rapping sounds, as though 
the bird were striking the sides of the cavity 
with its bill. The light was such that I could 
not see clearly just how the sounds were pro- 
duced. Nor could I be sure whether it was 
the adult or one of the young which made 
this very good imitation of a snake’s hiss, 
accompanied by the knocking. At another 
time when I approached closely to the hole 
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while the adult was within, both parent and 
young were silent and the old bird did not 
flush until I actually put my finger into the 
entrance. On several occasions when the 
adult was absent as I approached the hole, 
and even when measuring the diameter of 
its entrance, the young remained perfectly 
silent. Because the only time at which I 
heard the hissing sound was when the adult 
was present, coupled with the record of a 


MOUNTAIN CHICKADEE 
Photographed by Laidlaw Williams 


hissing of an adult Carolina Chickadee (The 
Auk, Vol. xlv, p. 302) I am rather inclined 
to think that the parent bird made this 
sound. 

Retiring a short distance, with a string 
fastened to the shutter of my camera, fo- 
cused on the entrance hole, I tried to catch 
the quick-moving birds as they 
entered. The accompanying photograph 
was the only presentable ‘shot’ obtained 
among many under-exposed and blurred 
negatives. It shows a rather unusually 
broad superciliary stripe.—LampDLAw WIL- 
LIAMS, Princeton, N. J. 


parent 


A Useful Bird 


A Catbird with young in the bushes back 
of the University museum ventured into the 
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basement laboratory through an open win- 
dow and found in the dermestid beetles 
there an easy source of food for its young. 
Dermestids were abundant because of a large 
number of skeletons which had not been 
removed to the skeleton house because of 
repair-work there. At first the bird stayed 
close to the window, making frequent trips 
in and out, each time carrying out a derme- 
stid. Soon the bird was going far back in the 
passageways between shelves of specimens, 
giving an occasional cat-call, and flying un- 
erringly to the window, seemingly unmindful 
of the human occupants. 

These visits continued for about two weeks 
and then ceased entirely. Never was the 
bird seen to eat one of the insects, yet these 
beetles must have formed a large part of the 
diet of the young, which had no choice in the 
matter.—JENNIE K. MAcousRIE, Coffeyville, 
Kans 

A Robin and Snake Story 


It happens once in a lifetime. The one 
time occurred on the morning of Memorial 
Day, when a Robin was observed pecking to 
death a baby garter-snake. 

The Robin had been foraging on the newly 
cut lawn on the shore of the Bark River, 
near the entrance to Nemahbin Lake in 
Waukesha County, Wis. When the manipu- 
lator of the rake came too close to the Robin, 
it made a short flight to the stone retaining 
wall at the bank of the river. In a moment 
the bird was seen pecking at something on 
the parallel planks at the edge of the inlet 
for row-boats. The object was seen to be a 
young garter-snake of 5 to 6 inches. 

Under the circumstances, the raking of 
grass was abandoned at once and all atten- 
tion concentrated on observing what our 
Robin intended to do with the snake. Its 
judgment, apparently, told it that the narrow 
planks, with a crack between them, was not 
a safe place for a slippery, wiggling snake. 
So the Robin promptly picked up the snake 
and flew about 15 feet to a small, bare, 
gravelly area, and resumed hammering and 
squeezing the young snake. The Robin did 
not work on the head of the snake, but 
pecked up and down the body, probably 
crushing the tiny ribs and internal organs. 


From the way in which the Robin went 
about the work, pounding away in a busi- 
ness-like manner, rapidly and sharply, he 
seemed to be engaged in the every-day 
search for food, unaware that his unusual 
performance had caused the observer to drop 
all important work at hand, to learn what 
disposition would be made of such prey. 

After a series of pecks, the Robin picked 
up the snake and it was seen to writhe and 
twist. The pecking was then continued. 
Interest was aroused as to the probable 
time required to destroy the snake. It was es- 
timated that a minute and a half had elapsed 
sinced the attack was begun. With watch 
in hand, it was now seen that the Robin was 
again lifting the snake, still showing signs 
of life. After a little more pecking, the snake 
was perfectly limp when picked up. By this 
time a total of two minutes had passed. 

The Robin took wing, carrying the snake 
to a near-by oak on the lawn. The bird was 
followed to see if a nest could be located. 
However, in spite of all effort, the Robin was 
lost in the foliage, and no nest could be dis- 
covered. The Robin soon emerged from the 
tree and flew back to the lawn, quickly 
picking up an earthworm and flying back to 
the same oak. This time our Robin was seen 
feeding the worm to one of its young, which 
was fully feathered and almost ready to fly. 
On the first attempt, the fledgling missed the 
worm and it dropped. The parent Robin 
dove after it and recovered it from the grass, 
carrying it back to the youngster which was 
moving about on one of the lower limbs. No 
other baby Robins could be seen in the tree. 
Did the parent feed the small snake to its 
youngster? If he had dropped the snake it 
would have been seen falling, just as the 
worm was seen to drop, when the parent dove 
after and recovered it. If eaten, it must have 
gone down whole. How about the digesti- 
bility of a snake encased in an armor of 
celluloid-like scales? Furthermore, the snake 
was taken by preference and not of necessity. 
The sod was moist from recent rains and 
a number of Robins were feeding on an 
abundance of earthworms to be found at 
the base of the June grass, which had just 
been cut with a scythe. Or was parent 
Robin just plain dumb? 


Notes from Field and Study 
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In conclusion, one may say of the friendly 
Robin, as of human beings, that there is no 
accounting for tastes.—Harry F. BInceR, 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 


A Northern Winter Visitor 


The last of January, 1932, we entertained, 
in Minnesota, some old friends we had not 
seen for a year. True, we did not invite 
them, and, indeed, they were not expected 
albeit they were very welcome and made 
themselves quite at home. Unless you have 
lived in the northern part of the northern 
hemisphere you have never played the part 
of host to these visitors, for they confine their 
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BOHEMIAN WAXWINGS 


visits to cold climes, and though you may 
have entertained their cousins you could not 
have met our guests. 

These beautiful visitors were a flock of 
Bohemian Waxwings (Ampelis  garrulus 
Linn.), known also by the name of the 
Northern Chatterer or Waxen Chatterer. 
They announced their arrival early one 
sunny morning, when the ground had a 
heavy covering of snow, by their musical 
chatter which reminded us of tinkling glass— 
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a high trill on about the B three octaves 
above middle C. They all seemed to be 
talking at once, and what a cheery noise 
that flock of eighty birds made! They 
immediately took possession of all our bushes 
and trees that had berries or berry-like fruit 
on them—the buckthorn, barberry, wild 
olives, Engelmann’s ivy, and asparagus. So 
sharp were their eyes and so excellent was 
their appetite that not a single fruit did they 
miss, and toward evening—they spent the 
whole day on the place—they ate some 
hollyhock seeds that were left on the plants. 
Between times they ate snow in quantities, 
for it was too cold for water until in the mid- 
afternoon when the sun had warmed the 
south side of the house, and then they drank 
from the eave-troughs. 

They appeared very nervous, so that pic- 
tures taken of them resting in trees showed 
motion at 1/25 of a second exposure. They 
were often in flight, starting off. quickly, 
circling and coming back to feed all over 
again, then sunning themselves on the south 
side of the house and in the trees exposed to 
the sun. 

They seemed to like the taste of the fruits, 
for they handled each berry or seed a great 
deal in their bills before swallowing it, and 
often dropped the morsel on the ground, 
flying down after it or taking a new bite. 

The flock seemed to have its sentinels for, 
always before changing feeding locations, one 
or two birds flew into a near-by tree, and, 
after a peculiar little call, the others came 
over to the new location, the watchers re- 
maining on the lookout until the feeding 
was completed. The flock was very tame, 
and any number of still pictures, as well as 
moving pictures, were taken at a distance of 
6 feet, the photographer approaching in the 
open and without undue precaution. 

The Waxwing family, as usually 
stricted, contains but a single genus which 
in turn has but three species: One, the Cedar 
Waxwing, is peculiar to North America; 
another is restricted to Japan and adjacent 
parts of northeastern Asia; and the third, 
the Bohemian Waxwing, is circumpolar in 
distribution. All three are beautiful birds, 
characterized by exquisitely soft plumage of 
subdued but harmoniously blended and con- 
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trasting colors, and are of most graceful 
form. Anybody should be pleased to act as 
host to any one of the three species for as 
long as they are willing to stay.—THOMAS 
Byrp Macatu, Rochester, Minn. 


Mating-Dance of Red-eyed Vireo 


On May 21, 1932, I witnessed the mating- 
dance of a pair of Red-eyed Vireos. After a 
vociferous chase, the female (presumably) 
alighted on a long twig, and the male immedi- 
ately alighted on the same twig, facing her. 
The mandibles of her bill were parted and 
the male, in the intensity of his passion, 
swayed from side to side through an arc of 
go degrees, like the arm of a metronome. His 
bill, also, was open, and on each sweep his 
bill came very close to hers. I was in plain 
view of them, and as soon as they perceived 
me, after half a minute, they flew away. 
Wiiwram C. Baker, Salem, Ohio. 


A Pet Baltimore Oriole 


We have all known of pet Crows, pet 
Doves, and pet Canaries, but it is not 
everyone who has a pet Oriole who has never 
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A CHRISTMAS ORIOLE 


Notes from Field and Study 


been frightened and who knows no fear of 
human kind. Mrs. Frank E. Hering, of 
South Bend, Ind., has had for a year a most 
charming little friend in a pet Baltimore 
Oriole, the tamest wild bird I have ever seen. 
She found him on the grass in their yard 
when he could not have been over three days 
old—no strength, no feathers, but a wide- 
open mouth clamoring for food. His parents 
seemed to have deserted him. He was taken 
into the house, fed on tiny bits of fruit, 
cantaloupe, yolks of eggs, and other dainties, 
until, at six weeks of age, he seemed full 
grown. He has never known an enemy, 
regards everyone as his friend, will perch on 
anyone’s finger or head, will try to remove 
the buttons from your clothing, pecks at the 
beads of your necklace, and is busy at some- 
thing all the time. 

His home is a big, square cage, but as the 
door is always open, he passes in and out as 
he pleases, flying about the big screened-in 
porch with all the freedom he desires. If you 
are reading, he will perch on your hand and 
try to tear the pages of your book or maga- 
zine; or he will pull out your hairpins, peck 
your lips, pull your hair, and tear the paper 
wrapping off a cigarette. If Mr. Hering is 
shaving, he will perch on the razor-blade and 
peck the face of his master. 

He will try to untie your shoe-strings, or 
will tear bits of paper into shreds, and is par- 
ticularly delighted with bright and shiny 
tinfoil. He does not try to escape from his 
big porch, but seems perfectly happy. When 
one is taking a bath, he likes to be present, 
flies onto your head and shoulders, and seems 
to say that he wants attention and will allow 
you to stroke his back, but does not want to 
be held. He has never seemed to miss his 
liberty, and pays no attention to other birds 
which fly around just outside, but when the 
great migration comes this fall, I have an 
idea he will feel the call of the wild and will 
want to spend his winter in the warm South- 
land.—HEnry A. PeRsHING, South Bend, Ind. 


A Robin Wader 


After a week of zero weather, during which 
6 inches of snow had lain on the ground, on 
March 12, 1932, I saw a Robin hunt for 
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food in much the same manner as that oc- 
casionally pursued by shore-birds. A spring 
had kept the water in a gravel-bottomed pool 
from freezing, and the Robin waded into the 
water, belly-deep, and submerged his head 
to obtain whatever food was present. Evi- 
dently he was fairly successful, for he 
secured several tid-bits during the time I 
observed him.—WIt1AM C. BAKER, Salem, 
Ohio. 


A Cardinal Caller 


I enclose a snap-shot of a Cardinal sil- 
houetted against our kitchen window. This 
little red-coat is a regular morning visitor, 
and knocks on the pane at almost exactly 
7 o’clock every morning. Rain or shine, it 
makes no difference; come snow, come wind, 
he is there just the same, acting for all the 


A CARDINAL CALLER 


world as if he were anxious to come in and 
pay us a visit. 

He knocks as loudly as any other visitor, 
striking feet and bill simultaneously on the 
glass, so that we can hear him almost any- 
where in the house. In fact, we have been 
kept from over-sleeping on several mornings 
by his insistent knocking (promptly at 7) on 
our south bedroom window. He has visited 
nearly every window on three sides of the 
house, and we are at a loss to explain it. We 
live right in the woods, but have never fed 


the birds nor tried to make friends of them, 
but if this little fellow’s visits stop, we will 
surely miss them. 

I cannot think he is in search of food on 
these morning calls, because, while the pic- 
ture was taken in midwinter and shows the 
ground covered with snow, yet after several 
weeks of spring he is still calling on us. He 
never alights, but beats his wings so rapidly 
that they do not show in the snap-shot.— 
GLEN MCNELEy, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A Warbler Caller 


On the morning of October 14, 1932, at 
about 6.30, I was awakened by what I at 
first thought must be a mouse scampering 
about my bedroom. The wider awake | 
became, the more convinced was I that my 
visitor was a bird, and a wild bird at that. 
He was scarcely larger than an ordinary 
House Wren, olive-green for the most part, 
with a dash of yellow on his throat, and he 
hopped cheerfully over the rug, picking at 
some crumbs. 

I watched him closely and shortly he 
deliberately betook himself to a spot under 
the front of my dresser, tucked his head 
under his wing, and went to sleep. I arose, 
closed the window, and lit the light for it was 
not yet broad daylight, and I wanted to ob- 
serve him closely. His fearlessness was amaz- 
ing, and I awoke Mrs. Hamilton so that she 
might be a witness to the unusual caller and 
his nonchalant manner. 

At last it dawned upon me that the little 
chap might be thirsty, and so I placed a 
saucer of water on the table. He drank 
heartily, and then the most astonishing 
thing happened. I was standing on the 
opposite side of the room motionless, when 
he took off from the saucer and flew directly 
to me, perching on my head, where he 
remained for from five to ten seconds before 
turning to some plants in the window. 

If all this had occurred in the country it 
would have been extraordinary enough, but 
happening in an apartment at 59 East 54th 
Street, in the center of New York City, made 
it doubly so. 

After securing all the windows, I tele- 
phoned the Audubon Society, and shortly 
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their Director of Education, Alden H. 
Hadley, arrived on the scene and pro- 
nounced our friendly little caller a Tennessee 
Warbler, probably en route from Canada to 
some southern clime. We punched holes in a 
cardboard hat-box, placed Mr. Warbler in- 
side, and the last I saw of him was when Mr. 
Hadley strode with him toward Central 
Park, there to give him a fresh take-off to 
his winter resort—BuRGOYNE HAMILTON, 
New York City. 


A Welcome Westerner 


Returning once more to the now-famous 
Jones Beach Bird Sanctuary for the last call 
for shore-birds making their way southward, 
an unexpected visitor greeted us there on 
September 1. Toward the close of a warm, 
sunny day, with little wind and near the 
ocean front, we noticed what appeared to 
be a Grackle moving in and out of the 
grasses at the edge of the pond. Without 
putting our glasses on him, we soon dis- 
covered our mistake, for suddenly this all- 
black bird wheeled about and disclosed a 
most vivid orange throat and breast. He was 
evidently alone, paid no attention to us, and 
kept on busily searching for food on foot in 
a small area close to us. We watched him for 
nearly an hour, and only when we deliber- 
ately sought to disturb him did he take 
flight and rest on some weed-tops near-by, 
giving one hoarse croak. 

Under perfect conditions for light—it was 
between 5 and 6 o’clock—it was easy to 
discern a semblance of yellow feathers show- 
ing faintly through the black of the head and 
nape. As the bird rested and repeatedly 
stretched out a wing, the comparatively small 
but distinct white patch in the middle of the 
wing showed to excellent advantage. 

A bird not easily mistaken for any other, 
and the more startling as the visits of this 
species are indeed rare to our shores, it 
proved to be an adult male Yellow-headed 
Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) in 
the post-nuptial plumage. Adding a bird to 
one’s life-list was sufficient cause for calling 
it the end of a perfect day.—HELENE Lunt, 
New York City. 
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The number of transients at a given 
locality varies very considerably from year 
to year. As a working hypothesis to more or 
less explain this, we may believe that the 
lines of southward flight followed by various 
groups of birds are not constant, but shift 
back and forth so that one year several may 
coincide at a point which is missed by some 
of them another year. The present season 
we note a very pleasing abundance of tran- 
sient land-birds and shore-birds in the 
northeast (Boston to Philadelphia Regions), 
and the several records here of such rarities 
from the West as Lark Sparrow and Wilson’s 
Phalarope, rather favor the above hypothesis. 
Shore-birds are also plentiful on the Pacific 
Coast (San Francisco Region), at least a 
hopeful sign that a general increase of such 
may be in progress. 


Boston Recion.—This has been an 
unusually warm autumn near Boston. 
Although there has been brilliant foliage in 
the maple swamps and among the dog- 
woods, sumacs, tupelos and sassafras, there 
was no real frost at my home in Cohasset 
until October 13, and gardens remained in 
fine condition until that date. On the 
morning of October 14 ice was formed in my 
bird-baths for the first time. Precipitation 
has been quite a little above normal, though 
the total for the year is still below that of 
average years. 

Migration has been heavy in September. 
Experienced observers reported more birds 
than for many years, and the flights seemed 
more like that of late May than of September. 
One of my correspondents identified 152 
species in about six days in the field, listing 
97 species on September 29 in Essex County; 
September 30 gave indications of even a 
larger flight, but he was unable to be afield 
long on that date. The migration of Spar- 
rows and Warblers was particularly marked, 
and shore-birds were also present in unusual 
numbers and in great variety. 

A Leach’s Petrel was picked up near 
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Worcester on September 21, and after being 
fed and banded was released. Double- 
crested Cormorants have been decidedly 
common, many flocks being reported, and 
2 or 3 European Cormorants were recorded 
at Cohasset on October 2. White Herons 
have not been as frequent as in some recent 
years, but American Egrets and Little Blue 
Herons have both been seen at a few places. 
A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was seen on 
Cape Cod on September 6. 

The main flight of Scoters has only recently 
started, but on the afternoon of October 9 
flocks were in sight most of the time off 
Scituate. At Sakonnet Point, R. I., on Sep- 
tember 26, about 40 Baldpates were noted 
and twice as many Ducks of uncertain iden- 
tity were present. Five Canvasbacks at Otis 
on September 4, a single Shoveller at West 
Newbury on September 18, and an imma- 
ture Snow Goose (Lesser?) at Northampton 
on September 29 are unusual. 

A Turkey Vulture was reported at Ludlow 
on September 17. Pigeon Hawks have been 
rather frequent in my reports. A Golden 
Eagle was identified at the Austin Orni- 
thological Research Station on Cape Cod on 
August 25. 

The shore-bird migration was heavy, as 
noted above. Golden Plover were reported 
in small numbers at several points on the 
coast, and a small flock was seen at South 
Windsor, Conn. Two competent observers 
reported a European Ruff at Squantum on 
August 23, but it was missing the next day. 
A Buff-breasted Sandpiper was identified 
at South Windsor on September 4. Black- 
bellied Plover, both Yellow-legs, Killdeer, 
Hudsonian Curlew, and Eastern Willet— 
all seem to be increasing in numbers, judging 
from reports this autumn. A few Northern 
Phalaropes have been seen, and 3 Wilson’s 
Phalaropes visited the Framingham filter- 
beds, spending several days and being 
observed by a number of bird-students. Five 
Clapper Rails near Lewiston, Maine, on 
September 2, are noteworthy. 
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Black Terns are reported from Ipswich, 
Squantum, and Cape Cod, and several Cas- 
pian Terns were seen at Monomoy on Sep- 
tember 25. Laughing Gulls been 
abundant near Boston all through the season 
Scituate on 


have 
and about 100 were seen at 
October 9, apparently migrating along the 
coast. 

Red-headed Woodpecker 
was seen on Martha’s Vineyard on September 
30 and 1 at Wells River, Vt., on September 
23 and 24. An Arkansas Kingbird was seen 
at North Eastham on August 30, where the 
Austins banded a Lark Sparrow on August 
12. They have also banded, this fall, a 
Hooded Warbler, 2 Connecticut Warblers, 3 
Yellow-breasted Chats, Western 
Palm Warblers, 2 Philadelphia Vireos, and a 
Dickcissel, but failed to take a Migrant 
Shrike seen there on September 7. An 
Orange-crowned Warbler was seen at Edgar- 


An immature 


several 


town on September 17, and a. Hooded 
Warbler at Nahant on September 18 and 19. 

A Blue-gray seen at 
Chatham on September 25. 


Kinglets have been common and appeared as 


Gnatcatcher was 
Ruby-crowned 


early as September 12 in Essex County. 
White-crowned Sparrows and _Lincoln’s 
Sparrows are also reported in unusual num- 
bers. A Lapland Longspur at Ipswich on 
September 29 is rather early for this species. 
Joun B. May, 736 State House, Boston, Mass. 

New York Recron.—A feature of the late 
summer and early fall has been moderate 
temperatures, little hot weather since mid- 
August, and almost no frosty weather to 
date. South-bound migrant birds in general 
have been notably abundant, with the excep- 
tion of Ducks, which seemed to be mostly 
below the usual numbers for the season. On 
September 17, Mecox Bay to Montauk, L. I., 
Dr. W. T. Helmuth 3d listed 134 species of 
birds, a remarkable one-day September list 
for one observer. 

An adult Gannet, observed off Point O’ 
Woods, L. I., on August 21 (R. C. Murphy); 
a European Cormorant on September 18 at 
Jones Beach, L. I. (W. Vogt); a Brant on 
October 1 at Shinnecock, L. I. (LeR. Wilcox); 
and a Green-winged Teal on August 28 at 
Jones Beach (F. E. Watson and others) are 
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early. Occasional reports of the Black Vul- 
ture in or near our region as a straggler from 
the South are usually open to some question, 
but we now have two such that are suffi- 
ciently authentic. A bird of this species was 
observed on September 5 at Tuckahoe, N. J. 
(W. T. Helmuth 3d), and again on October 
16 at Maxim (near Lakewood), N. J. (F. 
Allen). The flight of Cooper’s and Sharp- 
shinned Hawks seems to have been light, but 
there were more than the usual number of 
Duck and Pigeon Hawks along the south side 
of Long Island—a Duck Hawk as early as 
August 28 at Jones Beach (Local Bird Club— 
W. Sedwitz). 

Shore-birds have been plentiful on the 
coast, and several rarities recorded, notably 
2 Wilson’s Plover on September 17 at Mecox 
Bay, L. I., and the Curlew Sandpiper at the 
same locality (Helmuth); 3 Avocets at Port 
Newark, N. J., from September 15 to at least 
October 2 (several observers); a Wilson’s 
Phalarope at the same locality, and also at 
Gilgo (Jones Beach). There seems to be no 
question that 2 strange birds, observed on 
October 2 at Tuckerton Meadows, N. J., 
and later discussed before the Linnzan 
Society of New York (Urner), were Ruffs. 
Four Western Sandpipers on October 16 at 
Jones Beach (Local Bird Club) are late. Two 
Black Skimmers are reported on September 
6 at Atlantic Beach, L. I. (B. and R. Ber- 
liner); on September 17, Mecox Bay to 
Montauk, L. I. (Helmuth); and a bird of the 
year banded at Avalon, N. J., was picked up 
as a cripple on October 2 at Jones Beach, 
L. I. (Vogt). 

Some 400 Nighthawks, an unusually large 
flight, were observed on September 20 at 
Flushing, L. I. (F. Allen); an Arkansas 
Kingbird, on August 19, at Jones Beach 
(Vogt). Definite fall dates for the small Fly- 
catchers are not easy to obtain, hence an 
Acadian Flycatcher on September 23 in 
Central Park, N. Y. City (A. R. Brand and 
Watson), is of interest. A Horned Lark on 
September 29, at Westhampton, L. I. 
(Wilcox), is very early. The Tree Swallow 
was abundant this fall, as it sometimes is, 
more numerous than in recent years, at 
least 40,000 reported on September 22 at 
Milltown, N. J. (P. L. Collins). Stray 


Mockingbirds have been observed more 
frequently than usual along the south shore 
of Long Island, for instance, September 9 to 
24, and singing October 1 to 4 at Jones 
Beach (Vogt); October 1 at Montauk 
(Helmuth); October 2 at Southampton (H. D. 
Ives); October 7 at East Moriches, and 
October 15 at Westhampton (Wilcox). A 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, a species not 
easily mistaken, is reported September 1 at 
Jones Beach (Miss H. Lunt). There were two 
European Goldfinches in Central Park on 
September 23 (Miss Johnson and Mrs. C. N. 
Edge) to 26 (Brand and Watson), and there 
was, evidently, a little flight of that casual 
visitant from the West, the Lark Sparrow, 
one noted on August 21 at Jones Beach 
(Vogt), on October 1 at Montauk (Helmuth), 
and on October 12 at Port Newark (M. C. 
Rich and others).—J. T. NtcHots, New York, 
a. ¥. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Late August and 
September weather was extremely dry. In 
many sections, lack of rain caused wells to 
become dry and streams and ponds to become 
very low. The River above 
Trenton was reported to have been lower 
than at any previous time recorded. 

An unusual variety of shore-birds appeared 
along the New Jersey coast during the 
month of September. The following were 
noted at Brigantine, N. J., by several 
observers on September 11: Piping Plover, 6; 
Semipalmated Plover, 10; Killdeer, 10; 
Golden Plover, 6; Black-bellied Plover, 20; 
Turnstone, 1; Hudsonian Curlew, 1; Willet, 2; 
Greater Yellow-legs, 2; Lesser Yellow-legs, 
30; Knot, 1; Pectoral Sandpiper, 1; White- 
rumped Sandpiper, 1; Least Sandpiper, 1; 
Dowitcher, 2; Stilt Sandpiper, 2; Semipal- 
mated Sandpiper, 50; Western Sandpiper, 
20; Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 1 (H. H. Col- 
lins, Jr., and G. Scoville); Sanderling, 40; 
Wilson’s Phalarope, 1. 

The Marbled Godwit has been reported 
on several occasions at Brigantine, N. J.— 
1, August 20; 1, August 27; 2, September 3— 
and at Barnegat Inlet, 1, September 4 
(Urner). 

Various reports indicate that the Wilson’s 
Phalarope was a more or less regular visitor 
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along the coast during the period. At least 
six records have come to our attention. 

Inland along the Delaware River, near 
Camden, N. J., shore-birds have also been 
quite numerous. The site of a Government 
dredging operation has proved to be the 
attraction. In all, 17 species have been 
observed, the more interesting being: 
October 1, Golden Plover (immature). 
October 2, Black-bellied Plover, 6; Pectoral 
Sandpiper, 35. October 9, White-rumped 
Sandpiper. September 17, Baird’s Sand- 
piper, 3. October 9, Red-backed Sandpiper, 
3. October 2, Dowitcher, 1. September 21, 
Stilt Sandpiper, 50. October 1, Sanderling, 4. 

Under note of September 15, R. J. Middle- 
ton sent in the following migration records: 
“Have trapped 137 Warblers since August 
5—Redstart first, 62; Maryland Yellow- 
throat next, 33; Philadelphia Vireo, trapped 
September 9; Black-throated Green Warbler, 
common September 8; Wilson’s Warbler and 
Tennessee Warbler trapped same day. First 
White-throated Sparrows appeared Septem- 
ber 15.” 

The fall Hawk migration at Cape May, 
N. J., was comparatively light. On September 
25, with a favorable wind, the Hawks noted 
were: Sharp-shinned Hawk, 30; Cooper’s 
Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Bald 
Eagle, 3; Marsh Hawk, 10; Osprey, 6; 
Pigeon Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 1. 

The automobile seems to become more and 
more destructive to birds as the speed in- 
creases. On September 18, following a 
heavy migration the previous night, 200 dead 
birds were counted along the New York to 
Atlantic City highway from Toms River 
south (Edwards). All observers report dead 
birds along the roads. Telephone lines, of 
course, account for some. 

Other records of interest: Tuckerton, N. J., 
September 4, Duck Hawk bathing in rain 
puddle in middle of road (Gillespie and 
Pough). Beach Haven, N. J., September 11, 
Red-backed Sandpiper; September 3, Golden 
Plover. Tuckerton, N. J., August 8, Migrant 
Shrike (Urner). Brigantine, N. J., August 13, 
Willet, 15 (Marburger) ; September 13, Willet, 
4 (Donoho); September 11, Tree Swallows, 
15,000 (several observers); August 28, Blue- 
winged Teal, 2 (Collins). Cape May, N. J., 
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September 25, Migrant Shrike, 1, heavy mi- 
gration of Sora Rail previous night, 10 found 
dead under telephone wires (McDonald); 
October 2, Duck Hawk, 3 (Collins); October 
12, White-crowned Sparrow, 4, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, 1 (Potter); October 11, Pigeon 
Hawk, 150 (Allen). Bryn Mawr, Pa., August 
14, Bald Eagle (Collins). Valley Forge, Pa., 
August 20, Red-headed Woodpecker, 4 
(Margaret Collins). Camden, N. J., October 
9, Ruddy Duck, 10; one drake in breeding 
plumage (Potter); September 17, Florida 
Gallinule, 16, Pipit, 1 (Tatum).—Juian K. 
Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) REGIon.—A study 
of the birds in the Washington Region during 
August and September, 1932, revealed some 
interesting occurrences. The weather during 
most of August was of moderate tempera 
ture, but the last part of the month and the 
early part of September provided the hottest 
weather of the entire summer. Later in 
September the weather was about normal. 
Seemingly, however, this warm weather 
would not be an inducement for northern 
birds to move into this region, yet several 
species appeared earlier than they have been 
formerly recorded. 

These birds, with one exception, are water- 
birds. This exception is the Marsh Hawk, 
which was seen on August 17 along Matta- 
woman Creek, Maryland, for which species 
there is no definite record earlier than late 
September. The Common Tern was noted at 
Fort Washington on the Potomac River on 
the same day, whereas its previously earliest 
autumn appearance is August 20, 1927. The 
American Merganser, noted near Fort Wash- 
ington on September 23, was far in advance 
of its previously earliest autumn record of 
October 13, 1889. Likewise, the Common 
Loon, seen on Occoquan Bay, near Indian 
Head, Md., on the same day, is considerably 
earlier than its previously earliest autumn 
record of October 2, 1929. The Double- 
crested Cormorant, noted at both Craney 
Island and the mouth of Mattawoman 
Creek, on August 17, is nearly a month 
earlier than its previously earliest record for 
this region of September 21, 1929. The 
American Herring Gull, which previous to 
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this year has not been reported earlier than 
October 9 (1929), was noted by W. H. Ball 
at Gravelly Point, Va., near the city of 
Washington on August 31, and by the writer 
at Alexandria, Va., on September 23. The 
Snowy Egret, which seems in recent years to 
be increasing the frequency of its visits to 
this region, was noted by Edwin T. Mc- 
Knight at Gravelly Point, on August 7, two 
weeks ahead of its previously earliest record 
of August 21, 1930. 

On the other hand, the Black Tern and the 
Little Blue Heron remained later than is 
usual, the former until September 23, when 
it was observed near Fort Foote, Md., and 
the latter until September 25, on which date 
it was reported by W. H. Ball, from Hunting 
Creek, Va. 

Perhaps the warm weather of early Sep- 
tember had something to do with the late 
singing of certain species reported by W. H. 
Ball. The Yellow-throated Vireo, White- 
eyed Vireo, and Parula Warbler were heard 
in song at Chevy Chase Lake, Md., on 
September 6, which is rather late for this 
region. 

Two species were found by the same 
observer still breeding early in August. The 
Red-eyed Vireo was noted feeding young on 
August 5 at Chevy Chase Lake, Md., and 
young Wood Thrushes, still in the nest, were 
seen by him on the same date at the same 
locality. 

The Great Blue Heron was abundant on 
the Potomac River during both August and 
September, and L. McCormick-Goodhart 
reported it numerous in August also on the 
lower part of the Patuxent River in Mary- 
land. The latter observer reports an inter- 
esting incident concerning this species 
observed by him on August 19, near Dela- 
brooke, on the latter river, 18 miles above 
its mouth. A Great Blue Heron alighted in 
the water a few yards from the edge, but 
where the water was so deep that its body 
was practically submerged. From this place 
it walked quietly up to the shore out of the 
water. Perhaps it misjudged the depth of the 
water when it first landed, but the occurrence 
was unusual enough to be interesting. Mr. 
Goodhart also reported a Least Bittern at 
Delabrooke on August 22. The American 


Egret and Little Blue Heron were common 
along the Potomac River near Washington 
in both August and September, until at least 
September 23. 

The Florida Gallinule, which is a rare 
breeding bird in this region, was reported by 
W. H. Ball at Four-Mile Run on August 25. 

The month of September is, of course, 
rather early for the appearance of large num- 
bers of Ducks on the Potomac River. Most 
of those that are found probably come from 
no distant region, and some of them doubtless 
remained over the summer season as non- 
breeding birds, at least part of these prob- 
ably birds crippled during the preceding 
hunting season. On August 17, there were 
6 Black Ducks seen on the Potomac River 
below Washington, and 468 on September 
23. Of the Lesser Scaup Duck, 72 were 
noted on August 17 and 117 on September 
23. The occurrence of the American Mer- 
ganser has already been mentioned. A single 
Canvasback, evidently a cripple, was 
reported to have spent the summer in the 
vicinity of Fort Washington, and it was 
noted by the writer on August 17 at this 
locality. W. H. Ball reports 9 Canvasbacks 
on August 29 near Hains Point in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. No other Ducks were 
noted.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

PENSACOLA (FLorIpDA) ReEeGcIon.—The 
weather ashore has departed little from the 
normal during the period, but conditions 
over the Gulf of Mexico have been unusual. 
Several tropical disturbances, some of con- 
siderable intensity, have been present in 
some part of the Gulf almost continuously 
from late in August until the third week of 
September, and another during the entire 
second week of October (the peak of the 
trans-Gulf flight). The widespread rains and 
heavy winds accompanying these distur- 
bances must have offered insurmountable 
obstacles to successful migration and may 
have caused serious casualty among the 
small migrants. One storm-center came 
ashore near Pensacola on August 31- 
September 1, giving winds of near-hurricane 
velocity. No local destruction of bird-life 
was noted, however, nor was noticeable 
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damage done to the local crop of wild berries, 
the principal winter food-supply of several 
species of birds. 

As a direct result of the storm, Black 
Terns were driven inland in great numbers, 
where they attracted sufficient attention in 
the farming areas to be noted in the local 
papers. Also, as always happens after a 
stormy spell, Man-o’-war-birds appeared in 
some numbers, and loose companies of 20 or 
more were reported by several observers. 

In addition to the usual notes of interest 
sent in by Mrs. W. H. Edwards from Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., data supplied 
by Henry Stevenson, College Point (near 
Panama City), Fla., appears for the first 
time and adds interest to the present report. 

The outstanding feature of this period is 
the unprecedentedly early arrival of several 
species that are usually very regular in their 
movements. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
was first noted at College Point on October 
3; at Fairhope on October 6 (Flagg); and at 
Pensacola on October g—all much earlier 
than ever before recorded. The Swamp 
Sparrow was seen at College Point on October 
6 and at Pensacola on October 7, while the 
Song Sparrow on October 9 and the White- 
throat on October 16 (both at Pensacola) 
were more than 10 days earlier than ever 
before noted. The Whip-poor-will moved 
southward earlier than ever before known, 
and was first noted at Fairhope on September 
8 (Flagg) and at Pensacola on September 11 
(specimen found, earliest ever known in the 
state). Catbirds first appeared at Pensacola 
on September 11, at Fairhope on September 
16, and at College Point on September 17— 
all very early. Hawks of the genus Falco, 
usually very rare, have been seen in some 
numbers: the Pigeon Hawk was first noted 
at Pensacola on September 11 (earliest ever 
recorded), and a total of 7 birds has been 
noted to date, besides one at Fairhope; the 
first Duck Hawk was seen at Pensacola on 
September 24 and 3 others were seen up to 
the end of the period. 

Other arrivals at Pensacola, earlier than 
ever before recorded, were: Yellow-throated 
Vireo, September 3; Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, September 29; and Winter Wren, 
October 9. 
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In spite of a seemingly early migration, 
several of the summer residents stayed later 
than ever before known. The Broad-winged 
Hawk was seen at Pensacola up to August 28 
and at Fairhope to August 30 (specimen 
found, K. Edwards); and the Prothonotary 
Warbler was last seen at Fairhope on Sep- 
tember 6 and at Pensacola on September 11. 

Other Pensacola dates, later than ever 
before recorded, are: Mississippi Kite, last 
seen on August 28; Least Tern, September 
25; Knot (rare), October 1; and Acadian 
Flycatcher (seen and heard), October 2. 

Additional items from College Point 
include: Black-billed Cuckoo (rare), Septem- 
ber 28; Magnolia Warblers in numbers on 
October 3 (still present at the end of the 
period); and Black-throated Green Warblers 
on October 7. 

At Fairhope, an immature Indigo Bunting 
(rare in fall) was found dead on October 6; 
Magnolia and Black-throated Green War- 
blers were seen on October 6 and both species 
were still present up to the end of the period; 
an immature Rose-breasted Grosbeak was 
found dead (K. Edwards), and an early 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was seen (Flagg) 
on October 9. 

Chimney Swifts and Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbirds are still present in some numbers 
at Pensacola and at Fairhope up to the end 
of the period.—Francts M. Weston, Bldg. 
45, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Sr. Louts Recion.—August, following the 
heavy rains of the early part, has been fair, 
clear, and not too hot; September was nor- 
mal, with little rain, and October brought 
a few crisp days followed by a relapse into 
warm weather, with unusually brilliant leaf- 
colorings. 

The American Egret has been the feature 
bird. During the summer, Prof. Shay, of 
Normandy, made some fine motion pictures 
of them at Horseshoe Lake, about 10 miles 
out from the heart of St. Louis, across the 
On October 2, Pierre Vogel, Ralph 
Swain, and Luther Ely Smith went there to 
see them. Mr. Smith’s account described 
“a line of white posts strung along like a 
highway near the lake changed to 11 Egrets 
under a field-glass view, with 5 Great Blue 
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Herons also in the line-up.” At the lake 
they saw 15 at one place, 17 more, with 6 
Great Blues, at another, others scattered, and 
at 4.30 started back, leaving 9 standing in 
the water fishing, and meeting 26 more a 
short distance from the lake. On the oth 
they went again and found the Egrets. 
Cormorants were plentiful, over 200 being 
seen in ‘V’ flight and in straight-line forma- 
tion. Behind a blind they rowed to within 
100 feet of a group of them without causing 
alarm. Pied-billed Grebes, Green- and 
Blue-winged Teals, Wilson’s Snipe, Black- 
crowned Night Herons, Pectoral Sandpipers, 
Cedar Waxwings, Horned Larks, and 
Starlings were among some of the notables 
on their list, while thousands of Tree Swal- 
lows were stretched along telegraph-wires 
and barbed fences, with large numbers 
skimming the waters. Night-time search- 
lights revealed an American Bittern fishing 
so earnestly that it paid no attention to one 
of the party who got almost within reach, 
when it caught its fish and flew away. Egrets 
have also been seen in numbers along the 
Lakes of the Ozarks to the west and in 
Arcadia Valley to the south, as well as in 
other places. 

Otto Widman reports Nighthawks flying 
south in St. Louis County on October 
14, 100 or more Eave Swallows south of 
St. Louis on September 9, and over 1000 
Tree Swallows in St. Charles County on 
August 26, an early date for transients. His 
first Junco came on October 12 and the last 
Brown Thrasher was seen on September 109. 

From Fayette, Mr. Baskett reports 
Wilson’s Snipe on September 17; Pintail 
Ducks and Spotted Sandpipers (last date) 
on October 9; Fox and Lincoln Sparrows, 
Winter Wrens, and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
on the 2d; American Pipits on the 15th; 
Brown Creeper on the 2d; Harris’s Sparrow 
on the sth; and two flocks of Canada Geese 
over Arrow Rock on the 16th. In company 
with Mr. Jenner, he saw a stranger, the 
Western Meadowlark, on October 13 and 
sighted Mallard Ducks on the 15th, when 
plenty of them, as well as Blue-winged 
Teal, arrived. In the weed-patches were 
abundant numbers of Song, Field; White- 
throat, White-crown, and a few Fox Spar- 


rows; in the marshy places Henslow’s and 
Swamp Sparrows, Long and Short-billed 
Marsh Wrens, Myrtle Warblers and Kinglets, 
with Towhees still seen and heard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Satterthwait report, at 
Webster Groves, the Black-throated Green 
Warbler on September 27; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker on the 3oth; small flocks of 
Myrtle Warblers for several consecutive 
days up to October 12; Chickadeesand Tufted 
Tits more plentiful than usual, indicating 
possible arrivals from farther north or per- 
haps closing in from the outlying districts 
for the winter. At Horseshoe Lake they 
saw about 72 Killdeer on October 14. Mr. 
Hobbs’ observations include the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker on October 14 at Webster 
Groves, an abundance of White-throated 
Sparrows October 13; also Nighthawks, 


Chewinks, and flocks of Bluebirds and 
Myrtle Warblers near Ferguson. Mr. 
Sussex, at Kansas City, reports Blue- 


winged Teal on September 25, Broad-winged, 
Red-shouldered, Marsh, Pigeon and Sparrow 
Hawks unusually abundant in September; 
Redwing Blackbirds almost totally absent; 
and a flock of 40 White Pelicans over Kansas 
City on September 20. 

Miss Matlock’s attention was called: to 
occasional sights of a lone Great Blue Heron, 
later seen by herself and others in September, 
usually in the mornings, at a lily-pond in 
Forest Park almost opposite the Municipal 
Theater entrance and between two main 
park roadways, apparently unobserved by 
the occupants of passing autos. 

Ruth and Noel Hubbard, of Rolla, report 
two flocks of Nighthawks flying northwest 
early in the day of August 27, but, following 
a rainstorm in the afternoon, counted 104 
of them flying in a southeasterly direction. 
Also, from August 15 through the month, a 
large number of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, 
usually uncommon there; on October 2 the 
Brown Creeper arrived and on the 6th the 
Hummingbirds left; on October 7 White- 
throated Sparrows were seen. 

No reports were received of any reappear- 
ance of the Red-breasted Nuthatch, although 
its White-breasted cousin has been in and 
out many times. The last record of Purple 
Martins seen around St. Louis, as nearly as 
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can be ascertained, was September 14.— 
R. L. Hosss, Webster Groves, Mo. 


OBERLIN (OnTO) REGION.—The season has 
been a normal one without any heavy storms 
or unfavorable weather. In fact, in this 
immediate vicinity there has been but little 
frost. There has been little rain as well, and 
practically no mortality reported among 
migrants. 

The outstanding item of interest in Oberlin 
was the entire absence of roosting Starlings 
and Grackles until September 28. They 
have only been here from that date to the 
present writing. Last year they began flock- 
ing here about July 4. Large flocks of Star- 
lings roosted just northeast of town earlier. 
The only thing I know that may have a 
bearing on it is that this summer the trees 
on some of the main streets were trimmed 
and the foliage thinned out by the expert 


tree-surgeons, and they were not such 
protected roosting-places as formerly. 
Skaggs, reporting for the immediate 


Youngstown group, says that they rather 
specialized on the shore-birds this season. 
Trautman of the State Conservation Council 
visited that region on August 26 and found 
17 species of shore-birds at Milton. That was 
probably the best day for them. Their note- 
worthy records were the following: An 
American Egret present from September 10 
to 20; an immature Black-crowned Night 
Heron on October 2, rarely found there; 
Ospreys on September 25 and October 9; 
Florida Gallinule, 1 only all season, October 
9; Piping Plover, 1 only at Pine Lake, 
October 9, the first Youngstown record; 
Golden Plover were present for two weeks, 
the maximum of io on September 15; 
Black-bellied Plover were there only a day 
or two; the prize birds of the season were the 
Knot which Cook found on September 11 
and the Marbled Godwit found by Minnich 
on September 25. These were new records 
for the region. Other important records 
were: White-rumped Sandpiper, August 26 
and October 9; Western Sandpiper, Septem- 
ber 18; Nelson’s Sparrow, October 9, the 
third Youngstown record; Northern Phala- 
rope, found by McLaughlin and Foxman, 
September 14. 
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The other group of co-workers in the 
Youngstown area centering about Leetonia 
and Salem had an equally successful season 
with the water-birds as well as making a 
fine record with the Warblers and other 
birds. Baker’s list had 169 species for the 
period, and it was an enviable list for any- 
one. He explained that much water was 
flushed out from Lake Milton, leaving many 
acres of mud-flats which attracted the 
shore-birds in abundance. Together the 
groups made a record of 26 species of shore- 
birds for the period. Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper was seen at close range on August 28. 
Baird’s Sandpiper was found several times. 
Stilt Sandpipers were almost common for 
some time. He mentioned a Duck Hawk at 
Lake Milton on August 28 playing among 
the shore-birds like a pup among chickens, 
a Rough-legged Hawk in light plumage at 
the same place on September 25, and a Bald 
Eagle at Guilford Lake on September 16, 
their first fall record for the latter species. 
He reports Grouse as increasing slightly, 
while there has been an enormous increase 
in numbers of Bob-white and Pheasants. At 
Guilford Lake, scores of Pied-billed Grebes 
were nesting as they did last year, and there 
is a colony of Florida Gallinules at Lake 
Placentia each year. There seemed to be a 
few Egrets at every lake, the sum as great 
as it was two years ago. 

Stewart is interested in the bird-banding 
work particularly. He reports almost no 
parasites on the several hundred Sparrows 
and Bluebirds banded this season where such 
parasites were abundant last year. 

Marshall, working with Stewart and 
Strabala, commented on Black-crowned 
Night Herons seen on October 9, Yellow- 
bellied Flycatchers on August 26, and Olive- 
sided Flycatcher on August 28. 

Dr. Prior, of Newark, and others com- 
mented on the rapidity with which the 
Warblers passed through. There were many 
clear and cool nights and perhaps this 
hastened their flight. 

Paul Forsthoefel, Celina, comments par- 
ticularly on the pole-trap situation. He 
counted 8 Barn Owls, 5 Screech Owls, 1 
Short-eared Owl, 1 Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 
Marsh Hawk, 1 Cooper’s Hawk, and 1 Sharp- 


shinned Hawk as the toll of five traps in the 
game preserve. One [I'licker and 1 Song 
Sparrow also died in pole-traps set for 
Hawks and Owls. 

Campbell, Toledo, reported the migrants 
in good numbers, with the exception of the 
Hawks, which were scarce. Marsh Ducks 
are plentiful or concentrated. His best finds 
were the three species of Phalaropes, the 
Northern, Wilson’s, and Red, all observed 
at close hand within fifteen feet, not at the 
same time, however. 

Hicks, of the State University, Columbus, 
reported most of the Warblers for October, 
which is later than most of them were seen 
at the northern edge of the state. In one 
week, August 20-26, 5 Pigeon Hawks were 
seen; September 4, 11 Golden Plover and 
Red-backed Sandpipers; August 18, Wilson’s 
Snipe; Mockingbirds to October 11; White 
throated Sparrows as early as September 1; 
Juncos, September 8; Fox Sparrows, Sep- 
tember 28; Winter Wren, September 6; 
Solitary Vireo, September 7.—Rosert L. 
Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—Weather conditions 
were about normal during the last two weeks 
of August and through September. On 
October 4 the thermometer was 38° at 
Minneapolis, and the first flurry of snow 
occurred in the Red River Valley. On the 
sth, a few flakes of snow at Minneapolis 
and temperature 28° at Moorhead. On the 
oth, 31° at Minneapolis and an unusually 
early fall of snow during the afternoon and 
evening, which whitened roofs, lawns, and 
shrubbery on the morning of the roth—the 
eastern edge of a heavy fall farther west. 
Sensitive garden plants, such as dahlias, 
salvias, and the like, were killed. On the 
12th, 31° at Minneapolis and 24° at Duluth. 
Warmer after this. There were a number of 
rainy days—locally heavy rains but not 
enough to prevent the further fall in lakes 
and streams. 

The first Winter Wren and Blue-headed 
Vireos were reported for the Twin Cities 
area on September 4; the first White- 
throated Sparrows, Juncos, and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets on September 15; Fox 
Sparrows, September 17; Golden-crowned 


Kinglets, September 22; Rusty Blackbirds, 
September 24; and a flock of 15 American 
Pipits on September 24. Belated Night- 
hawks, 1o in number, were seen by Mr. 
Swedenborg on October r. 

Both Black-bellied and Golden Plovers 
have been reported from a number of 
localities in the state, the largest flock of 75 
Golden near Breckenridge on October 6 by 
J. P. Jensen. Sanderlings and Ruddy 
Turnstones have appeared frequently with 
the other shore-birds. 

A late nesting-date for the Mourning Dove 
was reported from Dassel: ““The young from 
two nests left on September 25 the extremely 
poor structures that served to hold them. 
One nest looked like a little mouse’s nest 
where it hung in a wild grape-vine. From 
former observations as to time I should 
judge these were fourth broods.” 

Miss Jilson writes, from Frontenac, on 
Lake Pepin: “Never before have I seen so 
many Solitary Sandpipers, and on August 
19 there was the largest migration of Pectoral 
Sandpipers that I have ever seen—surely 
1000 or more in all. August 22 and 23 a 
number of Sanderlings were present in mixed 
plumage, some nearly white, and from August 
8 to 27, there were eighteen Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers seen. At no time were there the 
large flocks of Baird’s Sandpipers that I 
have seen in the past years.” Miss Jilson 
reports a Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk 
seen on August 26, an unusual record for 
the eastern part of the state. 

Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, reports 
the latest date for the Arkansas Kingbird as 
August 25 this year; previous latest, Sep- 
tember 1, 1925; September 5, 1926; and 
September 7, 1930. Another large south- 
ward migration of Hawks has taken place 
this fall in southwestern Minnesota, and 
Mr. Peterson has devoted some time to 
studying them. The most numerous species 
were the Sparrow Hawk and the Red-tail, 
the latter showing endless variety of plumage 
from nearly pure black to almost normal 
eastern, with various admixture of the krideri 
element. There were many Swainson’s 
and Marsh, some Sharp-shinned, and more 
Pigeon than usual. Also, several Duck 


Hawks and Prairie Falcons were noted. 
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Many were killed by farmers and hunters— 
as many as 29 Swainson’s in and about a 
single grove. Mr. Peterson saw a number of 
Baird’s Sandpipers in company with Sander- 
lings at Lake Poinsette, S. D., on September 
11, and 120 White-fronted Geese at Dry 
Lake, S. D., on October 1. The following 
note by Mr. Peterson is of interest: ‘Very 
many Ducks are lying dead on Dry Lake, 
which seems usual there. As many as 12 can 
be seen on a single muskrat house, and on 
going after any Duck dropped in the bul- 
rushes anywhere, 3 or 4 dead Ducks are apt 
to be seen. The aggregate surely runs into 
the thousands.” 

Mrs. Wilson, at Montevideo, and Miss 
Jilson, at Frontenac, on opposite sides of 
the state, report a rather light Warbler 
migration, in which opinion Mr. Sweden- 
borg, at Minneapolis, concurs. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, watched a Downy Wood- 
pecker excavating a new hole on October 7— 
making a snug winter retreat for the open 
prairie or a bird with abnormal promptings? 

An interesting occurrence and a new record 
for Minnesota in recent years was reported 
by Rev. Harold W. Wagar, of Dell Rapids, 
S. D., as follows: “While visiting my parents 
on a farm 8 miles southeast of Fairmont, 
Martin County, and about 6 miles north of 
the Iowa line, I had the opportunity of 
seeing g American Egrets that had been 
around Sager Lake close by the farm. 
They were there on August 15 and were still 
there when I left on August 23.” Information 
gathered by Dr. Leudtke, of Fairmont, 
indicated that the nine birds (adults with 
yellow bills) were there all summer and that 
they were last seen on September 1. Long 
ago, according to accounts, this bird visited 
the state quite regularly, but this is the first 
definite record for many years. 

Further information from Mr. Gordon in 
regard to the pair of nesting Whistling 
Swans reported in the last paper, states that 
the birds appeared in the lake as the ice 
was breaking in the spring; that the young 
were hatched between June 18 and 20 and 
left the lake (with the female) on July 26. 
The injured male (unable to fly) walked 
overland about 14 miles to Church Lake, 
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and from there about 1 mile to the settler’s 
yard where it was found by Mr. Gordon on 
August 20, living with several Geese. 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Director, Museum of 
Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cuicaco Rrecion.—The temperature for 
the season has been about normal, showing 
a deficiency of only 7 degrees. The weather 
has been dry, however, the deficiency in 
precipitation amounting to 1.34 inches. 

Among summer residents (of which a few 
of some species may occasionally winter) 
the following are still present (October 14): 
Pied-billed Grebe, Great Blue Heron, Mal- 
lard, Pintail, Shoveller, Red-tailed, Red- 
shouldered, Marsh, and Sparrow Hawks, 
Florida Gallinule, Coot, Killdeer (seen 
flocking, however, the last week of August), 
Eastern Mourning Dove, Eastern Belted 
Kingfisher, Northern Flicker, Eastern Pheebe, 
Eastern Bluebird, Eastern and Western 
Meadowlarks, Eastern Redwing, Savannah, 
Eastern Vesper, Eastern Field, Song, and 
Swamp Sparrows 

The last dates reported for summer birds, 
most of which have gone, are given chrono- 
logically: August 15, Upland Plover, Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher, Yellow Warbler; roth, 
Dickcissel; 26th, Red-eyed Vireo (singing); 
28th, Rough-winged Swallow; 29th, Acadian 
Flycatcher, Migrant Shrike, Eastern War- 
bling Vireo. September 6, Black Tern, 
Baltimore Oriole (singing last week of 
August), Indigo Bunting; 9th, King Rail, 
Ruby-throat, Bank, and Barn Swallows, 
Purple Martin, Bobolink; 12th, Kingbird, 
Least Flycatcher, Cowbird; 14th, Cliff 
Swallow, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Yellow- 
headed Blackbird; 18th, Spotted Sandpiper; 
roth, Green Heron, Red-headed Woodpecker; 
2tst, Catbird; 26th, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Eastern Wood Pewee, American Redstart, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. October 1, Wil- 
son’s Phalarope; 2d, Wood Thrush; 3d, 
Blue-winged Teal, Chimney Swift, House 
Wren, Brown Thrasher, Henslow’s Sparrow; 
4th, Ovenbird; 8th, Virginia Rail, Sora, 
Nighthawk (migratory movement began 
last week of August), Northern Yellow- 
throat; 11th, Red-eyed Towhee, Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow; r2th, Tree Swallow. 
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Fall migrants (first dates as reported): 
August 15, Semipalmated Sandpiper, San- 
derling, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher; 17th, Baird’s Sandpiper; 25th, 
Black-and-White and Magnolia Warblers, 
Northern Water-Thrush; 29th, Pipit, Golden- 
winged and Canada Warblers; 30th, Olive- 
backed Thrush. September 4, Eastern 
Pigeon Hawk, Black-throated Green, Bay- 
breasted and Black-poll Warblers; 6th, 
Horned Grebe, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 
Chestnut-sided, Pine, and Palm Warblers, 
White-ithroated Sparrow; 12th, both King 
lets; 18th, Tennessee Warbler, Lapland 
Longspur; toth, Broad-winged Hawk, 
Yellow-beilied Sapsucker; 21st, Nashville 
Warbler; 22d, Slate-colored Junco; 234d, 
Myrtle Warbler, Hermit Thrush; 26th, 
Eastern Winter Wren, Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Fox Sparrow; 29th, White-crowned Sparrow; 
30th, Tree Sparrow (early). October 1, Black 
Duck, Brown Creeper; 3d, Ruddy Duck, 
Black-throated Blue Warbler; roth, Bald- 
pate; 12th, Canada Goose; 13th, American 
Roughleg. 

American Egrets continue to be noted, 
being reported by several observers up to 
the first of October, at least. Mrs. McMaster 
saw a Little Blue Heron on September 26. 
Green-winged Teal and Wood Duck were 
reported plentiful near Delavan Lake 
(Wright) the last week of September. An 
unusually large single flock of Blue-winged 
Teal (above 200) was marked in McHenry 
County on September 11. The Bald Eagle 
on October 7 (Mrs. McMaster), and the 
Osprey (Mrs. McMaster, September 10, 
and Palmquist, October 1), are not of fre- 
quent occurrence here. Prairie Chicken and 
Bob-white are reported in numbers greater 
than usual, at a point on the Illinois-Wiscon- 
sin line, by Mr. and Mrs. Lilly. 

Other notable records include Sandhill 
Crane, September 4 (Mrs. McMaster); 
Stilt Sandpiper, August 28 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Lilly), and September 4 (Mrs. McMaster). 
The latter’s list notes Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, August 15; Kentucky Warbler, 
September 9; and Harris’s Sparrow, October 
3. The last-named species is reported also 
by Palmquist on September 29, by Weber 
on October 4, and by Miss Wilson on 


October 9. Miss Wilson records Smith’s 
Longspur also on October 9. 

Shore-birds named in the previous report, 
further records of which have been made in 
the last week are: Wilson’s Snipe, Yellow- 
legs, Eastern Solitary and Red-backed 
Sandpipers. Others not named in _ the 
previous report are Golden Plover, Septem- 
ber 8; Black-bellied Plover, October 2; 
Turnstone (August 23, Palmquist, and 
August 26, Mesdames Baldwin and Lilly); 
Willet, August 17; Knot, August 23; Least 
Sandpiper, August 15; Dowitcher, August 
15; White-rumped Sandpiper, August 17; 
and Buff-breasted Sandpiper, August 30— 
all these by Palmquist who observed them 
at the same point on the lake-shore. 

Palmquist also reports 2 Horned Larks 
(Otocoris alpestris alpestris) on October 6, and 
says they are the first he has seen since October 
7, 1925.—EDWARD R. Forp, Chicago, Ill. 


DENVER REGION.—An outstanding feature 
of our local bird-life appears in the great 
number of Sage Thrashers seen during the 
passing season. With us this bird is of the 
prairies, breeding east of the city; more 
have been seen about Denver and elsewhere 
in ceniral Colorado during the past eight 
weeks than for years past. It may be that 
this excess of Sage Thrashers is not made up 
of migrating birds but that the birds are a 
local product. The summer, in most of 
Colorado, has been hot and dry, which may 
have favored their increase. The fact that 
as one goes southwestward into the warmer 
and more dry areas of the United States 
more and more Thrashers of several species 
are encountered, lends support to this idea. 

Now that the nesting season is over, one 
must realize that this season’s Lark Bunting 
and Lark Sparrow population has been 
sadly below par in many areas. On the other 
hand, it has been a great satisfaction to note 
many Vesper Sparrows in this region, a 
sharp contrast to the scarcity of this bird 
during the past three or four years. The last 
one was seen here on October 1, though the 
species often remains until the second week 
of October. There is no question as to the 
extreme scarcity of Chipping Sparrows over 
much of Colorado, for all my co-workers 
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either do not mention it or have seen the 
species but once or twice; it has come to my 
attention but twice since last spring. 

The House Wren has been common over 
the state and in Denver’s suburbs, but in the 
city proper very few have summered. The 
last one coming under my notice was in 
August, but the species lingered at Mrs. 
Ortman’s home two weeks longer. Another | 
bird of this tribe, the Rock Wren, breeds in 
the hills immediately to the west of Denver, 
and starts passing southward through it 
about September 1, stringing along to the 
middle of October, the last one having been 
seen on October 9. At Fort Morgan, Edward 
Hellstern detected it as early as August 10 
and as late as September 29. Most of our 
summer residents have left the territory, 
including, with date of last appearance, 
Barn Swallow, October 9; Say’s Pheebe, 
September 11; Plumbeous Vireo, September 
16; Kingbird, August 25; Catbird, September 
3; Yellow Warbler, August 16; Wood Pewee, 
September 3; Nighthawk, October 6; 
Brewer’s Blackbird, October 6; Bullock’s 
Oriole, August 29; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
October 1. 

Some of the mountain-nesting species 
already have visited Denver and passed 
southward; among these are included the 
Olive-backed Thrush (last seen September 
13) and Western Tanager. The fact that 
this Olive-backed Thrush was last seen at 
Fort Morgan on October 4 leads one to 
think that the species migrates to the 
Mississippi Valley by the way of the Platte 
River. The Western Tanager remained about 
Fort Morgan until about September 28. 
The Audubon’s Hermit Thrush seemed to 
have accompanied the Olive-backed in its 
travels, which is not the usual arrangement. 

There have been many shore- and other 
water-birds about the ponds and lakes in 
central Colorado. The Blue-winged Teal 
came among the first, which is its wont, 
arriving hereabouts late in August. As this 
report closes, many Gadwalls, Spoonbills, 
Mallards, and Green-winged Teal are to be 
seen about the area of Denver, but the 
writer has noted no Bluebills, or Buffleheads. 
The crop of Coots must have been very large 
in central Colorado this summer, for this 
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bird outnumbered by far all the other water- 
birds seen on October 9. Mr. Hellstern writes 
that he has seen all of the above-listed Ducks 
at Fort Morgan, plus many Baldpates. But 
his most gratifying word is of three large 
flights of Sandhill Cranes over his town. 
There were, by a conservative estimate, more 
than 2000 birds in the last flight, which went 
southward on October 1. One has a decided 
glow of satisfaction in learning that this 
species is staging such a successful come- 
back. Of the Herons, the Great Blue has 
been common, and a few Black-crowned 
have been detected with them. 

It was a real delight to see and study a 
juvenile Goshawk recently in the eastern areas 
of the city, for the bird is a rarity about 
Denver. One other striking thing noted 
during the latter part of September was the 
very large number of extremely light- 
colored Robins passing southward through 
central Colorado; some of these birds had 
backs and necks of a veritable light bluish 
shade. Hawks have been a bit more common 
during the past two months than in corre- 
sponding periods in 1930-1931, though still 
sadly below the commonness of years ago. 

Long-crested Jays, Lewis’ Woodpeckers, 
and Pale Goldfinches have been numerous 
in many parts of the state, and Mrs. Anna 
Benson reports a good many Pinyon Jays 
present at Fruita. Mrs. T. C. Forward, of 
Tone, sends in the welcome news that the 
California Cuckoo and the Eastern Bluebird 
nested this summer near her home, both 
exceptional and valuable records. 

Warblers have been steadily arriving in 
and going through central Colorado since 
the last week of August, the first ones having 
been the Pileolated, Orange-crowned, Mac- 
gillivray’s, Virginia, Townsend’s, and Audu- 
bon’s, most of these species having reached 
Mrs. Ortman’s home in south Denver early 
in the migration. The waves also spread 
over Littleton for there Mrs. Kerruish noted 
also the Myrtle Warbler. The last Yellow 
Warbler noted at Denver was of August 24, 
and at Fort Morgan of August 16. 

More Sage Sparrows have been present 
about Denver during the past eight weeks 
than in any time during the past forty 
years. I have seen none, but the species was 
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recorded by both Mrs. Kerruish and Mrs. 
Ortman. The Gray-headed Junco came 
down from the nesting-area in the hills 
earlier than usual, reaching south Denver 
on September 25. 

Spurred Towhees, Long-tailed Chats, and 
Green-tailed Towhees passed through Denver 
early in September. White-crowned and 
Gambel’s Sparrows came under observation 
this season for the first time on October o. 
It is to be hoped that they will remain here 
all winter as they did last year. 

The complexion of bird-life on the western 
slope of the Rockies has been, in general, 
somewhat similar to that of the east side, 
with some notable exceptions. Mrs. Anna 
Benson’s report leads me to believe that her 
bird-population at Fruita has been, in many 
ways, a duplicate of ours on the Mississippi 
watershed.—W. H. BEerctoxp, Denver, Colo. 


PoRTLAND (OREGON) ReEGION.—The 
weather during August was a mixture of 
normal heat and extreme coolness for this 
region. The middle of the month found me 
in the Blue Mountain region of northeastern 
Oregon. At Meacham Lake the ground was 
white with frost on the morning of the 13th, 
and on the lake were 4 Northern Phalaropes, 
migrants from the far north. Pied-billed 
Grebes, Spotted Sandpipers, and Pacific 
Nighthawks were also present. 

Going into the Wallowa Mountains, we 
found the weather very warm and birds con- 
gregated about the streams and lakes were 
quite silent, as is usual during hot August 
days. Along the streams at the lower alti- 
tudes, numbers of Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
Shufeldt’s Juncos, House Wrens, Mountain 
Bluebirds, Western Chipping Sparrows, Mac- 
gillivray’s Warblers, Red-shafted Flickers, 
Traill’s, Hammond’s and Wright’s Flycatch- 
ers, Western Robins, and Audubon’s Warblers 
were noted; while Slate-colored Fox Spar- 
rows, Western Red-tailed Hawks, North- 
western Kingfishers, and Spotted Sandpipers 
were seen in less numbers. On the higher 
ridges, Clarke’s Nutcrackers, Cassin’s Purple 
Finches, Rocky Mountain Slender-billed 
Nuthatches, Pine Siskins, Mountain Chicka- 
dees, and Olive-sided Flycatchers were 
common. 


From August 27 to September 1, I was in 
the lake region of central and southern 
Oregon. The water-fowl situation showed 
a great improvement over the same period of 
1931. At Malheur Lake Reservation and the 
Warner Valley Lakes, great flocks of Mal- 
lards, Pintails, Cinnamon and Green-winged 
Teals, Gadwalls and Canada Geese were 
seen. Some migrant Baldpates were seen at 
Malheur Lake on August 29. Some other 
water-fowl and marsh-birds, as Redhead 
Ducks, Coots, Treganza’s Blue and Black- 
crowned Night Herons, Bitterns, Farallone, 
Cormorants, Wilson’s Phalaropes, Western 
Willets, Avocets, and Killdeer were common, 
while 16 stately Egrets, 1 Western Solitary 
Sandpiper, 1 Lesser Yellow-legs, and 4 
White-faced Glossy Ibises were seen on the 
same day. Each day, while in this region, 50 
to 60 species were noted. At the Warner 
Lakes a few Sandhill Cranes, Shoveller 
Ducks, and Black-necked Stilts were noted 
on September 1. In the valleys, great num- 
bers of Sage Thrashers and flocks of Yellow- 
headed, Nevada Red-winged, and Brewer’s 
Blackbirds were constantly in sight, while 
Western Red-tailed, Marsh, and Sparrow 
Hawks were really common. A few each of 
Prairie Falcon, Swainson’s Hawk, and 
Golden Eagle were also noted. 

In the higher mountains of southern Lake 
County, on September 1, large numbers of 
Clarke’s Nutcrackers, Blue-fronted Jays, 
Thurber’s Juncos, Audubon’s Warblers, and 
Mountain Chickadees were seen, while on 
the sage-brush plains, Sage Grouse, Western 
Mourning Doves, Western Vesper Sparrows, 
and Brewer’s Sparrows were common. Con- 
siderable numbers of California Yellow and 
Black-throated Gray Warblers, Fisher’s 
Sand Sparrows, and Red-naped Sapsuckers 
were seen along the willow-fringed streams. 

On September 11 great flocks of migrating 
Geese were seen flying south over Portland, 
and a few days later reports reached me that 
these flocks were congregating in the Kla- 
math Lakes region by thousands. On the 
18th, Paul G. Redington, Chief, U. S. 
Biological Survey, accompanied by C. A. 
Leichhardt, U. S. Game Protector, and Hugh 
Worcester and Marion J. Barnes, State 
Deputies, visited this section and reported 
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White-fronted Geese present in very large 
numbers. 

On September 23, I. N. Gabrielson and the 
writer spent the day off the Columbia River 
Bar cruising some 25 miles south and west 
from 4 to 15 miles off shore. Sooty Shear- 
waters were encountered by several thou- 
sands, a few pink-footed and one Slender- 
billed Shearwater, many Pomerine and 
Parasitic Jaegers, a few Marbled Murrelets, 
and many California Murres, accompanied 
by their young, dotted the water, while 
several unidentified Loons were flying south. 
Farallones, Brandt and Baird’s Cormorants, 
Western and Glaucous-winged Gulls were 
common along the shore. A few Northern 
Phalaropes were noted along the tide-rip 
about 5 miles out, looking very tiny on the 
ocean waves. Driving south along the 
coast highway, little opportunity was had to 
note beach-birds. On September 23 a very 
large flock of Sanderlings was seen at Gear- 
hart Beach; Wandering Tattlers were seen 
at Heceta on September 23; at Port Orford, 
on September 25, a small flock of Black 
Turnstones; and 2 Pacific Harlequin Ducks 
were also seen at Port Orford on the 28th. 

October 6 and 7 were spent on and around 
Upper Klamath Lake, one of the greatest 
concentration places for water-fowl in the 
Northwest. Ducks in enormous numbers 
were seen, the great flocks of Pintails out- 
numbering all other species, while Mallards 
came next in numbers, represented by many 
thousands of these fine birds. Ruddy Ducks 
were there also, possibly 5000 being seen in 
the two days. Many Green-winged Teal, a 
few Cinnamon Teal, Spoonbills, Redheads, 
Gadwalls, Baldpates, and American Mer- 
gansers made up the balance. One Hooded 
Merganser and about 500 Canada Geese in 
two flocks were seen. 

One of the greatest pleasures was the 
presence of many thousands of Western 
Grebes and a good sprinkling of Eared 
Grebes, while majestic White Pelicans were 
represented by about soo individuals. Coots 
were extremely abundant, and one flock of 
between 1500 and 2000 Avocets were feeding 
on a muddy flat, rising and circling in unison, 
much as Sandpipers do on the beach. Black- 
crowned Night and Treganza’s Blue Herons, 
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Farallone Cormorants, California and Ring- 
billed Gulls, Forster’s Terns and Killdeers 
were plentiful but only one each of Greater 
Yellow-legs and Spotted Sandpipers was 
seen. Among the casual visitors to this lake 
were a small flock of Northern Phalaropes 
and a lone Egret. Along shore a Duck 
Hawk swooped down over the Coots, causing 
a great commotion, while Nevada Red- 
wings, Fisher’s Song Sparrows, and Western 
Marsh Wrens frequented the tules in con- 
siderable numbers. 

During the late afternoon of October 7 a 
good-sized flock of Baldpates was seen. 
Birds of many species were abundant, and 
the great congregation of Ducks, Grebes, and 
White Pelicans was especially gratifying 
after a long period of drought. 

During September large numbers of 
northern Fox Sparrows (subspecies?) and 
Gambel’s Sparrows appeared. On September 
23, near Astoria, the song of the Fox Spar- 
row was heard for the first time. During the 
next few days these birds were found to be 
common along the whole of the Oregon 
coast. 

Oregon has experienced the driest Septem- 
ber and October for many years. Without 
any precipitation, birds of all kinds are 
congregated about available water.—SrTan- 
LEY G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco ReGcion.—There could 
hardly be a greater contrast than there has 
been between the conditions which prevailed 
during this period last year and those of this 
year. This year there has been no rain, no 
winds except the summer trade winds, no 
hot or cold days. A gradually increasing 
coolness has kept pace with the gradual 
shortening of the days. 

The result has been a very leisurely south- 
ward and downward movement of the birds 
that breed in the north and at higher alti- 
tudes. Last year’s migrations were more 
concentrated than for many years. 

The quiet of the moulting season was 
broken toward the end of August by occa- 
sional songs from resident species and by the 
constant singing of the California Thrasher 
after September 1. At the same time, 
scattered flocks of migrant Warblers were 
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passing quietly through the trees. Most of 
them were, apparently, Alaska Yellow 
Warblers, but on September 10, the Audu- 
bon’s Warbler was identified by James 
Felthouse; on September 14, the Calaveras 
Warbler by Beverley Blanks; and on Sep- 
tember 22, the Townsend’s Warbler by 
Mrs. Ferguson. 

Cooper’s Hawk was seen on September 3 
(Felthouse), a flock of Cedar Waxwings on 
September 5 (Miss Werner), and Savannah 
Sparrows on September 19 (Allen). On 
September 20, Mrs. Blake found the first 
Gambel’s Sparrows, and on September 23 
the first Fox Sparrows. James Felthouse 
saw Golden-crowned Sparrows on September 
23 and Pipits on September 24. Say’s Phoebe 
came into Mrs. Blake’s garden on September 
26 and remained until October 6. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets are, in general, conspicu- 
ous by their absence, but an occasional 
individual has been seen. The Hermit 
Thrush was identified on September 30 and 
two Varied Thrushes on October 8. It is a 
noticeable fact that migrants have been seen 
a day or two earlier by observers located 
along the eastern shore north of Berkeley. 

Of the casual visitors which come in from 
breeding territory within the bay region but 
not generally distributed, James Felthouse 
reports the Cassin’s Vireo on August 22, 
Western Gnatcatcher on August 15, and 
Long-tailed Chat on, September 3; Mrs. 
Blake, Western Mockingbirds on September 
9 to October 12, and a Kingfisher on Sep- 
tember 1; Mr. Stevenson, Mockingbird on 
the roof of the International House on 
October 6 and in Haywards on October 8, 
also two Lewis’ Woodpeckers at Walnut 
Creek on August 21. 

The usual record of the Western Tanager, 
seen in midsummer in the bay region, came 
from Mrs. Otis Smith who saw one at San 
Anselmo on July 22. The next date was 
August 21, when Mr. Stevenson saw one in 
Pine Canyon at the foot of Mt. Diablo. 
Since September 2 it has been frequently 
recorded in Berkeley. Mr. Cain found the 
Western Winter Wren in East Oakland on 
October 15. 

Last dates for summer visitants are as 
follows: Rough-winged and Cliff Swallows, 


Allen’s Hummingbird, Tolmie’s Warbler, 
and Black-headed Grosbeak on August 17; 
Pileolated Warbler and Barn Swallow on 
September 11; Lutescent Warbler on Sep- 
tember 20; Russet-backed Thrush on 
September 26; Wood Pewee on September 30; 
Western Flycatcher on October 5. 
Shore-birds have been very numerous at 
the different points of observation. Judging 
from the numbers reported by Mrs. Kelly, 
Mr. Stevenson, Capt. and Mrs. Parmenter, 
and others, the peak of the migration of dif- 
ferent species occurred about as follows: 
Phalaropes, Curlew, and Black-bellied Plover 
on August 20; Willets and Godwits on Sep- 
tember 28; Dowitchers on September 7 
(none on October lists); Sandpipers still very 
abundant, a few only being Redbacks; 
Sanderling, seen first on August 17 still 
increasing; Semipalmated Plover reported 
only on August 18 and October rr. At the 
east end of San Mateo Bridge, Snowy 
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Plover were seen on September 7; Black 
Turnstones on September 7 and 28; Ruddy 
Turnstones on September 7; Knots on 
September 7 and 28. At the east end of 
Dumbarton Bridge, on October 11, a raft 
of about 100 White Pelicans rested on the 
water while 75 American Egrets stood at 
attention behind them. On September 24, 
the writer counted 50 Great Blue Herons in 
the same general locality. Ducks have been 
scarce so far on the bay but on October 11 
several flocks of from 12 to 20 flew over at 
high tide. At Lake Merritt, on October 15, 
about 300 Pintails, 100 Baldpates, and half 
a dozen Mallards responded to the whistle 
at meal-time. 

Caspian Terns are still seen at Dumbarton 
Bridge, and occasional Forster’s Terns at 
various points. Bonaparte’s Gulls have 
been very scarce but a few were seen at Pt. 
Fleming on October 11.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THREE AMERICAN AVOCETS (OPPOSITE SHORE, LEFT OF CENTER) 


Photographed by H. Clement Scott, of Plainfield, N. J., on the Newark, N. J., marshes Sep- 


tember 25, 1932, about ten days after their discovery by C. A. Urner. 
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Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 


The A. O. U. extended its range this year 
by holding its annual meeting in Quebec. 

J. H. Fleming was elected President; 
A. C. Bent and H. Friedmann, Vice-Presi- 
dents; T. S. Palmer, Secretary; W. L. 
McAtee, Treasurer; Hoyes Lloyd, of Ottawa, 
was elected a Fellow, and the following were 
elected Members: T. D. Burleigh, Asheville, 
N. C.; Mrs. M. E. Davidson, San Francisco, 
Calif.; L. M. Huey, San Diego, Calif.; S. C. 
Kendeigh, Cleveland, Ohio; Jesse Shaver, 
Nashville, Tenn. There were also elected 8 
Corresponding and 125 Associate Members. 
The program follows: 


Addresses of Welcome by Mgr. Camille Roy, 
P.A., Rector of Laval University; His Honor, 
Col. Henri Lavigueur, Mayor of the City of 
Quebec; L. A. Richard, K.C., Deputy-Minister 
of Colonization, Game and Fisheries, Province of 
Quebec; Adrien Falardeau, K.C., President of the 
Provancher Society 

Response on behalf of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union 

How Shall a State List Be Made Up? Joseph 
Grinnell 

Verification of References. James L. Peters. 

*Sex Reactions in the Ruffed Grouse and Other 
Birds. Arthur A. Allen 

*Microscopic Evidence of Lethal Trauma in 
Birds. Oliver L. Austin, M.D. 

Temperature as a Factor in Migration. S. 
Charles Kendeigh 

The Supposed Visual Function of the Nictitat 
ing Membrane in the Domestic Pigeon. Herbert 
Friedmann. 

Consistency in Distribution. O. L. Austin, Jr. 

*Some Remarks on the European Cormorant. 
Harriscn F. Lewis 

Topsill’s ‘Fowles of Heaven.’ Bayard H. 
Christy 

The Behavior of Certain Birds During the 
Total Solar Eclipse of August 31, 1932. Henry 
Mousley. 

Some Observations of Bird Behavior During 
a Total Eclipse. Wendell P. Smith. 

The Provancher Society’s Bird Sanctuary 
(motion pictures). Reginald Meredith. 

*Habits of Sora and Virginia Rails. L. MclI. 
Terrill. 

*Haunts and Habits of the African Wood 
Swallow (Pseudochelidon). James P. Chapin. 

*The Courtship of Gould’s Manakin (Manacus 
vitellinus vitellinus). Frank M. Chapman. 

In Memoriam: Charles Wallace Richmond, 
1868-1932. Witmer Stone. 

In Memoriam: Outram Bangs, 1863-1932. 
James L. Peters 

Robert Ridgway, 1850-19290.—A Memorial 
Appreciation. Harry C. Oberholser. 

Birds of the Western Prairies (motion pictures). 
Alfred M. Bailey. 

First Impressions of Some Saskatchewan Birds. 
George M. Sutton. 

The Le Conte Thrashers of the San Joaquin 
Valley, California. Joseph Grinnell. 


*The Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of 
Vermivora crissalis. Josselyn Van Tyne. 

*State Distribution of Banded Ducks. F. C. 
Lincoln. 

*The Rothschild Collection of Birds. Robert 
Cushman Murphy. 

The Eeeaee! Avifauna Today. H. S. Swarth. 

*Sounds as an Aid in Bird Study (phonograph) 
Albert R. Brand. 

*The Drumming of the Ruffed Grouse. Paul 
Kellogg. 

The Source of Supply of New England Water- 
fowl. O. L. Austin, Jr 

*Migration and Solar Cycles. Leonard W. 


ing. 

*African Bird-distribution in Relation to 
Temperature and Rainfall. W. Wedgwood 
Bowen. 

*The Home-Life of the Starling (Sturnus 
vulgaris). Napier Smith. 

Does the Male Woodcock Take Part in Nesting 
Activities? Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. 

*Yellow-crowned Night Herons Nesting in 
Ohio. Roscoe W. Franks. 

Birds of re! in Captivity, Personal Observa- 
tions. Rev. J. A. Paquette, C. S. V 

First Notes and Original Descriptions of 
Certain Birds of the Province of Quebec by 
Explorers, Missionaries, Colonizers, Privateers, 
and Adventurers of New France, from 1534 
to 1730. Dr. D. A. Déry. 

An Accident of Migration. Rev. R. Tanguay. 

Birds as Aids to Agriculture. Georges Maheux. 

*The Nesting of an African Hornbill (Bycanistes 
albotibialis). James P. Chapin. 

Ornithology in Institutions of Secondary 
Education in the Province of Quebec. Rev. Leon 
Marcotte, B.A., L. és. Sc. Nat 

*The Home-Life of the Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher (Empidonax flaviventris). Napier Smith. 

The Flight of the Chimney Swift (motion 
pictures). Myron F. Westover. 

The Behavior of a Land-Bird at Sea. R. Owen 
Merriman. 

Notes on the Birds of the Coast Region of 
North and South Carolina. Arthur H. Howell. 

*Notes on the Nesting Activities of Bobolinks. 
Elizabeth W. Kingsbury. 

The Measurements, Weights, and Present 
Abundance of Ohio Bob-whites. Milton B. 
Trautman. 

The Greater Snow Goose in the Province of 
Quebec. E. F. G. White and Harrison F. Lewis. 

Protect Hawks and Owls. S. Prentiss Baldwin. 

*A Study of the Home-Life of the Northern 
Crested Flycatcher. Henry Mousley. 

Birds of the Finger Lakes Marshes (molion 
pictures). Arthur A. Allen. 

*The Birds of Basque and Razades Islands 
meal Society Bird Sanctuary). Napier 
Smith. 

*With the Puffins at Machias Seal Island. 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr ; 

*Birds of Kent Island, Bay of Fundy (motion 
pictures). Alfred O. Gross. 

Summary of 50 Years’ Observation of Hawks 
and Owls in the N.E. States. E. H. Eaton. 

*The Care and Development of the Young of 
the Atlantic Murre. R. A. Johnson. 

*Birds of Mount Albert and the Ste. Anne 
Valley, P.Q. V. C. Wynne-Edwards. 


*Tllustrated with slides. (410) 


THE Brirps Or SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND. By 
GeEorRGE Mixscu Sutton. Carnegie Mu- 
seum, 1932, Vol. XII, Part II, Sec. 2. 
4 to. 274 pages; 11 half-tones; 3 colored 
plates. 

To one who looks upon the tropics as 
biological headquarters, Mr. Sutton’s de- 
cision to spend a year in the Arctic seemed 
like committing oneself to a prolonged stay 
in a cold-storage plant. But the rich store of 
intormation he gathered during his twelve 
months at the head of Hudson Bay is a 
tribute both to the soundness of his plan and 
to the energy and good judgment with which 
it was executed. This report, which appears 
with commendable promptness, at once 
takes its place among the leading publica- 
tions relating to Arctic bird-life. Its value is 
enhanced by the reproductions of Mr. 
Sutton’s photographs and paintings. He is 
to be heartily congratulated on a fine, all- 
round achievement.—F. M. C. 


PORTRAITS OF NEW ENGLAND Birps. Drawn 
in color by Louris Fuertes and ALLAN 
Brooks for the ‘Birds of Massachusetts 
and Other New England States.’ By 
Epwarp Howe Forsusu. Published by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Room 118, State House, Boston. Price 
$1.75 postpaid. 

It was a capital plan to publish these 92 
beautiful plates separately and at a price 
which makes them the best investment we 
know for any lover of birds in nature or in 
art. It should be added that, in printing, 
these plates maintain the standard of those 
in Forbush’s book. We can accord them 
no higher praise.—F. M. C. 


Onto GAME AND SONG Brrps IN WINTER. 
By Lawrence E. Hicks. Bull. Bur. Sci. 
Research, Div. Conserv., Ohio Dept. 
Agric., I, No. 2, Columbus, Ohio, 1932. 
This is a practical handbook on winter 

feeding and the creation of conditions favor- 

able for birds. While relating specifically to 

Ohio, much of the advice given is applicable 

to conditions in other northern states and 

the underlying principles advocated are 
pertinent anywhere. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 
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Lists of foods and food-bearing plants are 
given. There is some plain speaking regard- 
ing bird sanctuaries and an impressive 
summary of the ways in which man acts as 
the chief enemy of birds. Second only to 
man, the cat is rated as most destructive to 
bird-life. There is an annotated list of Ohio 
winter birds and a selected bibliography. 
We commend this pamphlet to everyone 
who would have winter bird-guests and who 
is interested in the larger problems of con- 
servation.—F. M. C. 


Faunal Lists 


We have received copies of the following 
regional lists of birds: 

Brrps OF NortH Louistana. By GEORGE 
H. Lowery. Bull. Louisiana Polytechnic 
Inst., Ruston, La., XXIX, 1931, Nov. 4. 
60 pages. 

An annotated list of 252 species and sub- 
species with introductory tables of migration. 


Birps or St. LAWRENCE ISLAND, BERING 
SEA. By HERBERT FRIEDMANN. Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C., Vol. 80, 
Art. 12, 1932. 31 pages. 

An annotated list of 61 species with a 
descriptive and historical introduction which 
also records the discovery by Henry B. 
Collins, Jr., on St. Lawrence Island, in 
Tertiary fossiliferous shales, of the remains 
of “‘sequoias, poplars, and other plants.” 


A Revisep List oF THE Birps OF OHIO. 
Compiled by Mitton B. TrauTMAN, Assis- 
tant. Bull. Ohio Dept. of Agric., Columbus, 
Ohio, I, No. 3, April, 1932. 16 pages. 

A nominal list of 336 species and sub- 
species. 

Brrps OF THE BATTLE RIVER REGION, 
with NOTES ON THE PRESENT STATUS, 
MicRations, Foop HasBits AND ECONOMIC 
VaLuE. By Frank L. Fartey. Inst. of 
Applied Art, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta. 
85 pages. 

An annotated list of 238 species and sub- 
species with additional matter as indicated 
by the title. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


THE AUK 
with a memorial biography by Nelson, of 
Henry Wetherbee Naturalist, 
1859-1930, accompanied by half-tone por- 


The October number opens 
Henshaw, 


trait frontispiece and several photographs of 
Henshaw at different ages. He ‘was one of 
a little group of about half-a-dozen enthu- 
siastic young students of birds, living in and 
about Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the 
late ’60’s and early ’70’s of the last century, 
whose activities became 
from which the unparalleled 
present development in scientific and popular 
ornithology in America.’ 


the direct source 


has grown 
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Herrick concludes his discussion of the 
daily life of the American Eagle with chapters 
relating to incubation and development of 
the young, with photographs of same, hatch- 
ing and in early stages. The young have 
three plumages during their ten to thirteen 
weeks in the eyrie. The first, or natal down 
stage, lasts from two and one-half to three 
weeks, and is succeeded by a second down. 

A. R. Brand describes the technique he 
has developed for recording bird-songs on 
sound-film. Phillips has two papers dealing 
with fluctuation of numbers of water-fowl in 
Massachusetts. There has been a steady 
decrease in western-bred species since 1900, 
whereas numbers of the eastern-bred have 
remained approximately constant, the lowest 
figure being for the middle decade in this 
period. Fluctuation in numbers of the 
Eastern Brant Goose, evidently from natural 
causes, have been very great over a period 
running back to 1863, remarkable ability to 
increase again after periods of scarcity being 
repeatedly Dingle and Sprunt 
recognize a dark race of the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren from North and South Carolina, 
resembling that of northwestern Florida. 

Picking out interesting items more or less 
at random from ‘General Notes,’ we find 
that the presence of Grebes on fish-less lakes 
indicates that fish is not so large an item in 
their food as it is generally credited with 
being (Weydemeyer). Recovery of northern- 
banded Great Blue Herons in Cuba and 
Panama verifies the occurrence of the 
northern race of this bird in the West Indian 


shown. 
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region (Lincoln). An adult female Mallard 
Duck had 11,9093 feathers (exclusive of down) 
by count (Knappen). Detailed observations 
of the shore-bird flight on the New Jersey 
coast for 193t have been compiled and 
analyzed to compare with a similar study 
made in preceding years (Urner). A striking 
feature is abundance of the Dowitcher. 
Numbers of the Red Phalarope on the New 
Jersey shore during a northeast storm on 
May 12, 1932 (Urner), presumably indicate 
that this is about the date of its greatest 
abundance off-shore in this latitude in 
northward migration.—J. T. N. 


Bird Club Serials 


While the growing number of Bird Club 
organs may confuse the bibliographer, they 
are assuredly of value to the ornithologist, 
particularly to the worker in the region to 
which, in the main, they relate. We cannot 
have too many publications of this kind. 
Their existence bespeaks an active, organized 
interest in the serious study of birds. Among 
the publications of this class recently received 
are the following: 

The Chickadee: A Magazine of Worcester 
County Ornithology. Published monthly by 
the Forbush Bird Club, Worcester, Mass. 

The Flicker. Published by the Minnesota 
Bird Club, 4031 4th Ave. N., Robbinsdale, 
Minn. 

The Migrant. Published quarterly by the 
Tennessee Ornithological Society. George B. 
Woodring, East Woodmont Boulevard, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Murrelet. Published tri-annually by 
the Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society, Room ror, Old Capitol Building, 
Olympic, Wash. 

The Raven. Published monthly or bi- 
monthly by the Virginia Society of Orni- 
thology, Lynchburg, Va. 

Monthly Bulletin of the St. Louis Bird 
Club, 506 Lake Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Of wider scope are the serial publications 
of certain Audubon Societies including: 

The Cardinal. Published by the Audubon 
Society of Sewickley Valley, Sewickley, Pa. 

The Florida Naturalist. Published quar- 


terly by the Florida Audubon Society, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


IN THE September—October issue of the 
American Museum’s bi-monthly ‘Natural 
History,’ Lord Grey, of Fallodon, writes of 
his experiences in raising Canvasbacks at his 
home in Northumberland. In the autumn 
of 1929 he purchased a pair of these Ducks 
from an English dealer in water-fowl. The 
following spring they mated and in June the 
female brought off a brood of five young. 
Both old birds were tame and would take 
bread from the hand, but the young did not 
share their parents’ acquired confidence in 
man and were very shy. 

Mabel Osgood Wright has said that 
patience is the salt of the bird-catching 
legend, and it was with an endless supply of 
patience, the fruit of a keen desire to win 
the trust of these inherently wild creatures, 
that, as Lord Grey expressed it, the frost of 
their suspicion was finally thawed and after 
five weeks they fed from the hand. 

The purchased birds were pinioned, but 
no birds bred at Fallodon are deprived of 
their freedom by crippling or confinement. 
All joy in their presence would be lost if the 
association were enforced. This is not a place 
for flightless, ‘ornamental water-fowl’ but a 
haven for wild birds where they may come 
or go as their fancy elects. 

In September, following the June of their 
birth, the young Canvasbacks, two males 
and two females, took wing. Possibly they 
were the first individuals of their species to 
fly on the eastern side of the Atlantic. They 
remained at Fallodon until December 10 
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when all departed. Six days later a female 
returned and remained until June, 1931. 
This bird was then absent until March 27, 
1932, when it came back. Even more 
remarkable was the reappearance on May 
17, 1932, of the second of the females that 
had departed in December, 1930. She had 
been absent for nearly a year and a half but 
took food from the hand the day of her 
return. Doubtless, in the meantime, she 
had been a wild Duck in every sense of the 
term, and her immediate resumption of 
the human relation is a notable demonstra- 
tion of the strength of a bird’s associational 
memory. 

There are other interesting facts in Lord 
Grey’s history of the Canvasbacks, and there 
are other Ducks at Fallodon. But Ducks 
are not the only birds found there. There 
also are Moor-hens, Thrushes and Black- 
birds, Robins, Titmice and Warblers of 
several species, Chaffinches and Greenfinches, 
Wagtails, Jackdaws, and many others, and 
most of those I have mentioned, including 
even the Moor-hen, are familiar doorstep 
visitants. Never have I seen a place where 
closer relations have been established 
between birds and man. Now, one asks, how 
has this been done? And the answer is, just 
as one develops and maintains a garden. 
That, we know, calls for more than mere 
preparation of the soil, seeding, and planting. 
It requires also loving, sympathetic, under- 
standing, ceaseless care. One cannot have a 
bird sanctuary simply by tacking a trespass 
sign on a tree. At Fallodon the compara- 
tively small protected area has two ponds, 
the larger less than an acre in extent, and an 
abundance of dense undergrowth, shrubbery, 
trees, lawns, and grass-grown fields. Always 
the natural food-supply is supplemented. No 
bird need ever go hungry at Fallodon. This 
sanctum sanctorum is surrounded by a fox- 
proof fence within which bird enemies, 
whether furred or feathered, receive the same 
treatment accorded weeds in the garden. In 
bird-life, as in human life, predatory forces 
must be controlled if we are to have a thriv- 
ing, populous community. 

We cannot expect birds to accept our 
standards and also to obey them more 
strictly than we do ourselves. 


ae tae 
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WE DO NOT FOLD OUR NECKS 
LIKE HERONS 


There are only eighteen species of real 
Cranes in this world, but so many people 
mistake the Herons and other long-legged 
birds for Cranes that you might think 
there were over a hundred of us. But it 
is not sufficient merely to have long legs 
and a Jong neck to be a real Crane any 
more than it is enough to have webbed feet 
to be a Duck, or a hooked bill to be a 
Hawk, or big eyes to be an Owl. There 
are many families of birds other than the 
Cranes that have long legs and long necks, 
and to most of them we Cranes are not 
at all closely related. To be sure, the 
Herons, and the Storks, and the Ibises, 
and the Flamingoes somewhat resemble us; 
but even many of the Sandpipers and 
Plovers some people call Cranes merely 
because their legs are long and their necks 
slender. 

No, our family is quite distinct, and 
while long legs and long necks and large 
size are perhaps our most conspicuous 


features, we have many other characteristics that proclaim us quite different 
from all other birds save the marsh-birds which include the Rails, Gallinules, 
Coots, and Limpkins. Like other aristocratic families of long standing, our 
members living today are relatively few; but the species which have passed 
into extinction and which are known at present as fossils nearly equal those 


of the present age. 


When you realize what a small percentage of the ancient birds have thus 
far been unearthed as fossils, this must mean that in ages past, our kind were 
very numerous. Indeed, there may even have been an age when Cranes were 
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as numerous as Sparrows are today. But suffice it for our present story to 
know that ours is an ancient and honorable group and should not be confused 
with the much more common Herons and Storks and Ibises. Let me tell you, 
then, how you can distinguish us at a glance, even though the differences 
which I shall mention are not necessarily 
the most fundamental. 

In the first place, all of us Cranes are 
naturally so wild and so alert that, ex- 
cept in zoélogical parks, you will prob- 
ably not see us at close range, unless you 
make a special effort to study us from 
blinds or places of concealment. Your 
first introduction will probably be to our 
voices, which are so resonant that you 
can hear us when we are migrating, even 
before you can make out our wavering 
line against the sky. Assuming that you 
are familiar with the honking or barking 
notes of the wild Geese, ours will sound 
to you much more mellow and tremulous, 
as though we were rolling our r’s, yet at 
the same time there will be a bugle-like 
quality to our notes that, once heard, 
will never be forgotten. 

Gar-r-1-r-00-00-00—Gar-1-¥-¥-1-00-00-00 
at first faint in the distance, but soon es 
it rings out clear and precise as the thin ee fies 
line of our migrating flock becomes more OUR NECKS ARE LONG, LIKE HERONS 
visible and the individual birds that make BUT OUR BILLS ARE NOT AS SHARPLY 

POINTED, AND OUR NOSTRILS ARE PER- 
up the long file become apparent to your FORATED 
eye. Unlike the migrating Geese, we do 
not ordinarily form a V but follow one behind the other, our line rising and 
falling and our wings beating somewhat more slowly than those of wild Geese. 

If we pass by close enough for you to see our individual forms, you will 
notice that our necks are stretched straight out in front like Geese and are not 
folded like Herons, while our legs trail out behind in characteristic Heron-like 
fashion. Our wings are much more rounded than either Herons or Geese, and 
our flight-feathers are spread almost like fingers. In size we Sandhill Cranes 
are about like Canada Geese, with a body weight up to 15 pounds, but because 
of our longer necks, longer legs, and broader wings, I think we will appear 
somewhat larger. Indeed, we often measure over 7 feet from tip to tip of our 
wings, which is more than any Goose or Heron, and fully as large as a Whistling 
Swan. 
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Thus far I have been telling you how to distinguish Cranes from similar 
birds on the wing. On the ground you will not be apt to confuse us with the 
short-legged Geese, but Great Blue Herons are so often called Cranes that, 
perhaps, I ought to emphasize how different Cranes and Herons really are. 


NEARLY A MONTH OLD AND GAINING 
IN DIGNITY 


To begin with, we never fold 
our necks or sit humped up like 
Herons, but always hold our 
heads high and alert; we stalk 
about with graceful strides, not 
with the jerky or mincing steps 
of a Heron; and we Sandhills 
have none of the loose plumes 
on head or back or breast char- 
acteristic of most Herons. In- 
deed, the tops of our heads are 
practically featherless, except 
for the red, plush-like skin beset 
with short black bristles, and 
our plumage is all short, dense, 
and compact, except for our in- 
nermost secondaries which are 
somewhat lengthened so that 
they droop gracefully beside our 
inconspicuous tails. Our gen- 
eral color is gray, a little whiter 
on the cheeks and a little 
lighter on the neck, but we have 
no other colors except for our 
yellow eyes and red caps, and 
both males and females are alike, 
so that really no one ought to 
confuse us with the Herons. 

We Sandhill Cranes are 
found from Florida to Alaska, 
though there are large areas 
where we are extremely scarce, 
and in eastern United States and 


Canada, from central Georgia northward, we have long since been exterminated 
and are not known even as migrants. Those of us that dwell in southern 
Georgia and Florida never migrate, and since we are somewhat darker than 
the rest of the Sandhill Cranes and more like those of Cuba, we are now recog- 
nized as a separate race and called the Florida Cranes. Likewise, those of us 


that nest in Alaska, being somewhat smaller and, in the first plumage, some- 
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SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED TO THAT EGG 


what browner, have been separated, also, into a distinct race and called Little 
Brown Cranes, though when on the winter grounds in Texas and Mexico, it is 
practically impossible to recognize Little Brown Cranes as such, unless one of 
the larger and more southern breeding Sandhill Cranes happens to be with 
them. The birds that are ordinarily called Sandhill Cranes are the individuals 
that nest in the northern United States and southern Canada from south- 
western Michigan to British Columbia and winter from Louisiana to California 
and south into Mexico. In former years they nested as far east as Ohio and as 
far south as northern California, but all these southern nesting birds have, 
unfortunately, been exterminated, and the migrants that formerly wandered 
through New York and New England have disappeared with them. 

There is one other species of Crane in North America, the Whooping Crane, 
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snow-white except for its black primaries and dull red cap. It is, perhaps, the 
largest as well as the rarest of North American birds, only a few of the thou- 
sands that formerly migrated from central Canada to Texas and Mexico being 
left to represent their kind. 

Of the sixteen other species of Cranes inhabiting the Old World, the Asiatic 
White Crane is quite similar to our Whooping Crane, and the Common Crane 
of northern Europe quite closely resembles us, the Sandhill Cranes. Some of 
the African Cranes, like 
the Demoiselle and the 
Crowned Crane, which are 
often seen in zodlogical 
parks, are more ornate in 
their face-colors and 
plumes than are the Amer- 
ican Cranes. 

Then, there are other 
ways in which we Cranes 
are different from Herons. 
We always nest on the 
ground, usually in marshes 
for safety; we lay but two 
brownish spotted eggs, 
and our youngsters when 
first hatched are covered 
with down, their eyes are 
open and they are able to 
follow us about. Herons, 
on the other hand, build 


: nests of sticks in trees, for 
JUST OUT OF THE SHELL AND YOU CAN SEE ‘ - they lay 
THE EGG-TOOTH the most part; they lay 


four or five eggs that are 
pale blue, except for the Bitterns, and their young are practically helpless 
for some time. 

Our nests vary somewhat with the choice of location but are never made 
of sticks and usually are made of the dead marsh vegetation that surrounds 
them. The wetter the marsh we select, naturally the bigger the nest has to be 
to keep the eggs out of water. We take turns incubating and sit on the eggs 


we have learned to be vigilant and because of our stature we can see enemies 
approaching from afar and sneak away before they approach closer than 100 
to 200 yards. 

Our youngsters stay in the nest just long enough to dry off, and then we 
lead them away from the marsh to the drier prairie. They are rich golden 
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WE LAY BUT TWO EGGS, SO NATURALLY ARE NOT VERY PROLIFIC 


IF OUR HIDING-PLACE IS DISCOVERED WE ATTEMPT TO DEFEND OURSELVES 
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brown in color when first hatched, with a tinge of chestnut on their crowns, 
backs, and wings. The little egg-tooth with which they picked their way out 
of the shell is quite conspicuous the first day, but it soon sloughs off. Each 
day the down seems to grow paler, as the youngsters grow in stature, until, 
when they are about three weeks old, they are more of a sandy brown and their 
bills and feet, which were reddish at first, have become quite gray. We teach 
them to hide at the approach of an enemy, and certainly when they flatten out 
on the sandy soil they are far 
from conspicuous. We never 
leave them for long, however, 
and if the enemy hesitates in 
their vicinity, as though hunt- 
ing for them, we call loudly to 
attract attention to ourselves 
and try to lure him toward us 
by pretending to brood or to 
build a nest or to cover up eggs. 

Soon our little downy 
youngsters begin to sprout up 
until one might think they were 
going to develop into Ostriches. 
Brownish feathers appear 
among the down, flight-feathers 
come, and lo, they are small 
editions of ourselves, except 
that they are much browner 
and the tops of their heads are 
feathered instead of having 
reddish skins like ours. These 


THE FIRST OFFERING WAS A PIECE ‘ 
OF EGG-SHELL brown body-feathers, consti- 


tuting their juvenile plumage, 
will be largely changed the following spring, when most of the crown-feathers 
will be lost as well, so that they will look somewhat more like us, except that 
they will still be brownish instead of gray. Indeed, even after the following fall 
moult, between September and December, when, in common with other birds, 


they change all their feathers, many of the new feathers are brown, and it is not 
until the following spring, when they are practically two and a half years old, 
that they resemble their parents entirely. 

When our chicks are just hatched, they feed principally upon smail insects, 
fresh-water shrimps, and the like, which at first we find for them and which 
they pick from our bills. Oftentimes, however, we first offer them, instinctively, 
some of the’ shell from which they hatched, before they even leave the nest. 
In general, however, we bring up for them quantities of water-plants with 
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ON GUARD 


numerous aquatic insects clinging to them, or we probe in the soil with our 
bills for worms and grubs. As they grow larger, their diet becomes more varied, 
and they eat berries and fragments of the tubers of arrowheads and chufas, 
which we dig for them, and seeds of weeds and grains. Nor are we averse to 
small fishes, lizards, frogs, or mice if we can catch them. Indeed, we are almost 
omnivorous, and our youngsters soon learn to forage for themselves and eat 
practically everything that we do. 

In Florida we start nesting in February; in southern Canada, late April; 
and in Alaska, nearly a month later. Everywhere we stay in family groups 
for at least three months until the youngsters are full grown. In Florida, 
where we never migrate, we do not assemble in large flocks, but keep together 
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in family groups over winter. Elsewhere, however, the various families begin 
coming together in August and September about good feeding areas, getting 
ready for the fall flight. At night we repair to the shallow marshes where we 
feel safer from coyotes and foxes, and early in the morning we fly to the grain- 
fields or other good feeding-places. During the middle of the day, especially 
on bright, warm days, we sometimes ascend high in the air and float around in 
gigantic circles, like Hawks or Buzzards, with scarcely a motion of our wings. 


WE LEAD OUR YOUNGSTERS FROM THE MARSH ONTO THE PRAIRIE 


Often, when disturbed on our feeding-grounds, we do this instead of flying to 
other parts, and wait high overhead for the disturber to depart. When the 
time comes to start for Texas or Mexico, if the air-currents are just right, we 
sometimes float away to the south in these great circles like a flock of Hawks 
or Gulls. More often, however, we plan our migrations so that we can feed by 
day and fly after dark, and if you are living in the path of our flights you may 
hear our bugle-calls on dark October nights. Again the next spring, following 
the first warm days of March, when the call of the North Country lures us from 
California lagoons or Texas prairies, you will hear our wild, resonant notes. 
If there is any one fact of general interest in the life-history of us Cranes 
that nearly everyone has heard about, it is our dances. The Eskimos of Alaska 
have a Crane song (as doubtless do the Africans of the White Nile) based upon 
the cavortings of Cranes during the mating season, for all species of Cranes 
seem to feel some strange desire to dance as the nesting-time approaches. 
We Sandhills sometimes dance after our nests have been built, but more often 
it is during early spring when we first arrive on our nesting-grounds, and 
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sometimes while we are still in the large migrating flocks. When there are but 
two of us our dances do not last long, but consist merely of bowing to one 
another, hopping 3 to 4 feet into the air, pirouetting, bowing to the right and 
to the left, running alongside of one another, wheeling, bobbing, jumping, and 
more pirouetting. When there are a lot of us, however, and before we have 
really chosen our mates, we sometimes keep up the dance more or less con- 
tinuously with the arrival of new birds for hours and hours until we are all 
truly exhausted. In these dances there is no prize and no winner, and they are 
in no sense a marathon, but we dance merely for the pleasure it gives us to 
demonstrate to the others of our kind our superior abilities. 


HERE IS THE WHOLE FAMILY AND THE NEST IN THE BLUE-FLAG MARSH 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is a Crane and how many species of Cranes are there in the world? How many 
in North America? 

2. How many Cranes are known from fossils? What does this indicate? 

3. What birds are commonly confused with Cranes and how are they different? 

4. How many varieties of Sandhill Cranes are there in North America, what are they 
called, and how are they different? 

5. What is the range of each, summer and winter? 

6. Are Sandhill Cranes found in eastern United States? 

7. Describe the Sandhill Crane in adult plumage. 

8. How are the Cranes different in juvenile plumage? How long before adult plumage 
is assumed? 

g. What does a young Crane look like when first hatched and how does it change the 
first month? 
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10. What is the food of the young Crane and how is it fed? 

11. Where does the Sandhill Crane nest and upon what does the size of the nest depend? 

12. Describe the eggs of the Crane. How many are there and what is the period of in- 
cubation? Do both birds incubate? 

13. How are the nests and eggs of Herons different? 

14. How long do the young Cranes stay in the nest? 

15. How long do they stay in the marsh? 

16. How long do the young Cranes stay with their parents? 

17. What do the various Crane families do before migrating? 

18. Where do Cranes spend the night? 

19. Where and when do they feed and what do they eat? 

20. What do Cranes do during the middle of the day? 

21. What is the shape of the migrating flock? 

22. Describe the call of the Sandhill Crane. 

23. When do the northern Cranes start south and how long are they on the winter grounds? 

24. When do they start north again? Do they migrate by day or by night? 
25. What is the courtship performance ot the Sandhill Crane? Describe it. 
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THE ELF OWL 
(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Outline 


Summer Range: Southern Texas to southern California, south through the Mexican 


tableland. 
. Winter Range: This little Owl is non-migratory. 
. Voice: According to Hoffman in his ‘Birds of the Pacific States,’ the commonest call is 


3 
“A musical whee, whee, whee, whee.’ Other notes are a single guttural wow; a succes- 
sion of guttural chattering whines and squeals; or a sharp keer, at first low, then 
becoming higher and more emphatic till it suggests a puppy that has been tied up 
and finally loses all patience 

4. Preferred Habitat: Desert country among the giant cactus, where it makes its home in 


old Woodpecker-holes. 

. Food: Grasshoppers, beetles, and small mammals. 

6. Economic status: Entirely beneficial. 

. Nest: In old Woodpecker-holes, usually in giant cacti. 

8. Eggs: Two to five, usually three, pure white. 

g. Recognition marks: This is the smallest of the North American Owls, being not much 
larger than a Sparrow. The absence of ear-tufts distinguishes it from any of the Screech 
Owls; the conspicuous white face-markings from the Saw-whet Owls; and the absence 
of blackish streaks on the breast from the Pigmy Owls. 

10. Distinctive Habits: More nocturnal than the Pigmy Owls and flight rapid for an Owl. 
Rather noisy after dark. 


NEMESIS 


Continued from May-June, 1932, Birp-Lore 


Now that you have been introduced to Nemesis you can form some slight 
conception of her leading characteristics. Only a slight conception, however, 
as no pen can do justice to her unfailing devotion to the Towhees. Infinite 
was the patience of the tiny creature, exhibited day after day throughout 
the summer. She followed them about with untiring persistence, remaining 
on our grounds, however, according to the location of the Towhees in front or 
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back yard. I think such constant espionage must sometimes have annoyed 
the objects of her apparent adoration, for on one or two occasions I saw the 
male bird make a dash at her, as though to drive her away, but of no avail. 
She merely moved slightly out of range of the charge, returning at once to 
position and watchfulness. 

If Nemesis, too, were engaged in making bird observations, that right could 
not be denied her; but she gave evidencc of another quality not present in the 
case of the other observer—jealousy. Jealousy deep and dark. Woe to any 
other Hummingbird who might come with the intention of ‘horning in’! 
Nemesis showed herself unalterably and violently opposed to any such maneu- 
ver. Viciously and quickly she nipped in the bud any symptoms seeming to 
point that way. I have seen her chase away other birds many times, but it 
was always a Hummingbird, one of her own kind. It occurred to me that the 
second bird might possibly have been her mate, come to summon his wife to 
a return to domestic duties. But, again, ‘she’ may have been a male, for some- 
where I have read that males in Hummingbird families frequently desert their 
mates while the latter are still on the nest, leaving them to rear their young 
without assistance. Whether or no, I came to the conclusion, since Nemesis 
objected to the presence of any Hummingbird other than herself, that those 
that were chased away were not of kin and perhaps not even acquaintances. 

Once, indeed, during the time the Towhees were occupying their second 
nest in the hedge, with Nemesis perched, as usual, on a wire close to my bed- 
room window, I had a chance to view one of her Hummingbird encounters at 
close range. It was early, possibly about 5 in the morning, the usual hour for 
the opening of Towhee activities for the day. I was still in bed, with an un- 
obstructed view. A second Hymmingbird flew down and perched on the same 
wire, hardly a yard away from the now bristling Nemesis. I have never seen 
a threat so vividly personified as in every line of her changed attitude. Crouched 
low on the wire, her tiny body stretched toward the intruder, with the long 
bill extended, she seemed about to pierce him through. I shuddered as might 
any unaccustomed observer at a critical moment in a bull-fight. It could not 
last. The newcomer edged away nervously, then decided discretion to be the 
better part of valor and flew away, high up into the sky, with Nemesis in hot 
pursuit, e-e-eh-eh-eeh-ing loudly. In two or three minutes she reappeared, 
clothed with an air of satisfaction as of duty well done, returned to her former 
position on the wire and usual manner of quiet watchfulness and smoothed 
ruffled feathers with her long bill, now and then throwing her head far back 
and scanning the heavens as if on the lookout for another encounter. No, as 
I have said, Nemesis insisted on a monopoly when it came to doing Towhee 
sentry duty. 

She had several favorite perches during the occupancy of the second nest, 
and on one or the other of these she could be found at almost any hour of any 
day. While Towhee headquarters were in the enclosure, she occupied a perch 
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on the dead branch of the peach tree. I have never seen her in any other 
position there. Near the second nest she had three favorite positions—one on 
a wire near my window, another on the high wire over the young pepper tree, 
and sometimes on one of the topmost branches of the pepper tree itself. Some- 
times, but not often, and then for only a short time, I saw her sip the low- 
growing flowers in the flower-bed adjacent to hedge or division fence. Duty 
first and pleasure afterward with Nemesis, though in this case it seemed to be 
that the duty had become a pleasure and her pleasure a duty, even though 
self-imposed. The wire—one of six used as clotheslines—near my window was 
perhaps the best seat of all, in her estimation, as she seemed oftenest there. 
Once, indeed, she spied my face at the window as I lay in bed watching—it 
was early, about 6 o’clock of a July morning—and, fixing me with one of her 
peering glances, she flew close to my face, probably not more than 6 inches 
away, with only a pane of glass between us, and there in midair, a-wing, she 
poised for perhaps a quarter of a minute, scanning me closely. 

At the first early morning call of the male Towhee, usually-at or about 
5 o'clock, Nemesis immediately appeared and took up a position on one of 
the perches or sometimes nonchalantly sipped juices from near-by flowers. Of 
these, the butterfly bush or sometimes the red flower of a species of sage 
seemed to suit her best. From that moment on she remained on Towhee duty 
practically all day, keeping it up all summer. It seems improbable that, if 
she were really the female, she could have had a nest near-by, as her 
babies would have died for lack of attention. So I give it up, leaving it to a 
better birdman than I to guess her motive. 

After the young birds had left the second nest in the hedge and the parent 
Towhees had gone back to their first nest in the geraniums of the enclosure 
for a third brood, back went Nemesis. She stayed with the Towhees even 
after the small birds left the third home in the geraniums on August 9g, the 
young birds being still about in hedge or in the shrubbery and the parent 
birds busy feeding. Young Towhees seem to require much time and attention 
after leaving the nest. 

When the Towhees, young and old, disappeared about August 18 or 19, 
Nemesis seemed disconsolate, sometimes coming and sitting on a wire facing 
me when I took my seat under the fig tree in the back yard. Once she sat 
thus for a time, eyeing me thoughtfully, then down she flew and poised, a-wing, 
as she had done once before, so close that I involuntarily raised one hand to 
shield my face, thinking how long and sharp her bill was. Seemingly, in her 
bird way, she was asking what had become of the Towhees and when, if at alli, 
their return might be expected. A day or two thereafter, Nemesis too dis- 
appeared, leaving me with only pleasant memories of the bird friends with 
whom I had spent so many happy hours.—Otca Banpet, Palo Alto, Calif. 


[Judging from his experience with Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, the Editor would 
venture a guess that Nemesis was a male bird instead of a female.—A. A. A.] 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The public session in connection with the 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies was held 
in the large lecture hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History at 8 o’clock on 
the evening of October 24, 1932. A film 
showing the home-life of various species of 
Hawks, made by Dr. Arthur A. Allen, was 
exhibited. The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of .Wild Life 
Protection for the Canadian Government, 
whose subject was ‘Conservation News from 
Canada.’ He showed splendid motion 
pictures of Eider Ducks, Trumpeter Swans, 
and beavers, and brought a delightfully en- 
tertaining and instructive message concern- 
ing wild-life conservation in the Dominion. 

The annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in the Museum on the 
morning of October 25 at 10 o’clock. About 
two hundred were in attendance. The reports 
of the President; Director of Education, 
Alden H. Hadley, and Director of Sanctuaries, 
Ernest G. Holt, were read and approved, as 
were the reports of the Treasurer and 
Auditing Committee. 

The policies of the Association, as repre- 
sented by the Administration and given in the 
President’s report, as well as the outline of 
plans for the coming year, were endorsed. 


Various resolutions were presented and 
discussed, some being accepted, some re- 
jected, and others referred to the Board of 
Directors. 

The following resolution on the ‘Abolition 
of Bounties’ presented by Henry H. Collins, 
Jr., and seconded by Mr. Van Name, was 
unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, We understand from the report 
of the President that the National Association 
of Audubon Societies is opposed to certain 
practices destructive of our bird- or animal- 
life; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
said Association, assembled in annual meet- 
ing, ask the Directors to continue energeti- 
cally, conspicuously, and perseveringly until 
satisfactory results have been achieved, active 
and militant nation-wide campaigns for the 
following purposes: 

1. For the abolition of all bounties on 
Eagles, Hawks, and Owls, such bounties 
being more destructive of harmless and use- 
ful species than of the far more or less harm- 
ful ones. 

2. For state and Federal legislation to 
illegalize pole-traps, which, in addition to 
their inexcusable cruelty, indiscriminately 
destroy numbers of insectivorous birds, such 
as Robins, Bluebirds, Flickers, and others, 
which the International Migratory Bird 
Treaty obliges us to protect. 


A resolution, offered by Roger Baldwin, 
asking that the Directors amend the By-laws 
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to provide for nomination of candidates to 
the Board of 
members, election to be held by mail ballot, 


Directors by twenty-five 
was referred to the Board of Directors for 
consideration. 

A resolution, offered by Mrs. C. N. Edge, 
to instruct the Directors to devote their best 
energies to a campaign for legislation to 
prohibit shooting of water-fowl over baited 
grounds, prohibit the use of live decoys, and 
the use of the magazine shotgun, was referred 
to the Board without comment, as the 
Association, for a considerable time, already 
has been working along these lines. 

In a similar manner, a resolution by Mr. 
Van Name entitled, ‘Greater Funds for 
Wardens,’ was referred to the Board. 

A long resolution about establishing a 
sanctuary, or National Park on Admiralty 
and Chichagof islands off the coast of Alaska, 
This 
was not passed, but a resolution on the same 
subject by William P. Wharton was adopted. 


was presented by J. M. Holzworth. 


This reads as follows: 

RESOLVED, That the National Association 
of Audubon Societies strongly favors the 
establishment of further suitably situated 
sanctuaries for the Alaskan brown bear. 

A resolution by Henry H. Collins, Jr., to 
ask the Directors to work for 
having the Migratory Bird Treaty with 
Canada amended so as to protect certain 
other birds was referred to the Board of 
Directors for its consideration. 

A resolution concerning cats, presented by 
Roger Baldwin and seconded by Dr. Frank 


Board of 


R. Oastler, was adopted as follows: 


Wuereas, It is an undisputed fact that 
hundreds of thousands of abandoned cats 
throughout the country take an enormous 
toll of bird-life; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
in annual meeting assembled, ask the 
Directors to undertake an effort either 
individually or in coéperation with other 
organizations for the passage of state and 
town laws providing for the licensing of cats 
under the same general regulations as are 
now in effect for dogs, and with the same 
authority to dispose humanely of unlicensed 
cats. 

A resolution offered by Willard G. Van 
Name, asking that the Association engage 
in special work for the protection of the 
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Bald Eagle was approved. The Association 
has been doing what it could along this line 
for some time. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. 
Collins, was unanimously referred to the 
Board of Directors for consideration: 

WueErEASs, Birds especially designated for 
protection in the Migratory Bird Treaty, 
such as Herons, are persecuted in almost 
every state at the instigation of fishermen 
and often of game commissioners, and 

WuerEAS, Other migratory birds, notably 
the Kingfishers, the White Pelicans, the 
Hawks and the Owls, are not included in the 
Migratory Bird Treaty; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the members 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, in annual meeting assembled, urge 
upon the Directors the necessity of actively 
working for the further amendment of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty to protect such of 
these birds as are not included in said Treaty, 
and to campaign for Federal protection for 
all the above mentioned birds. 

The following resolution offered by the 
President was approved: 

RESOLVED, That the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors appoint three members 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, who, with three members of the 
Board, shall consider a revision of the By- 
laws and submit their report at the next 
annual meeting of the Association. 

A resolution by Mrs. Edge, seconded by 
Miss Maury, to urge the Directors to abolish 
the trapping of “animals and birds on the 
Rainey Sanctuary,” was put to a vote and 
lost. 

In reference to questions regarding the 
trapping on the Rainey Sanctuary, it was 
explained that this primarily is a Sanctuary 
for wild-fowl, and that it was the under- 
standing of the donor that we should employ 
means to hold in check the wild animals that 
are especially injurious to the water-fowl or 
their food. In doing this, the Gibbs’ ‘killer 
trap,’ designed to dispatch the animal 
instantly when caught, is the one in general 
use on the Rainey Sanctuary. It is the most 
humane device that has thus far been 
invented for killing animals, and is not the 
ordinary steel trap which has given concern 
to many people, because of the necessary 
cruelty involved in its use. The following 
letter from Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers was 
read: 


Dear Doctor Pearson: { have been much 
pleased with the manner in which the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
has administered the Paul J. Rainey Wild 
Life Sanctuary in Louisiana. In giving you 
this tract as a refuge, especially for wild 
Ducks and Geese, I realized the necessity of 
protecting the area, not only from human 
intrusion, but by limiting the numbers of 
muskrats and predatory animals on the 
Sanctuary. I am glad that because of a 
fortunate turn in the market on furs you 
have not been put to extra expense in con- 
trolling these destructive forms of wild life 
of the region, but have actually received an 
income from the fur which has made it 
possible for you adequately to guard the 
territory and increase the endowment which 
I was pleased to present to the Association 
some time after giving you the land. 


The regular Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of William B. Greeley, Dr. G. Clyde 
Fisher, and A. C. Weaver, named for the 
Board of Directors, Dr. Frank M. Chapman 
and William P. Wharton. Their election was 
supported by a great majority of the mem- 
bers present, including the proxies for the 


WHOLESALE KILLING OF 


We believe our members will be much- in- 
terested in a letter just received from Richard 
H. Pough, of Philadelphia, Pa., from which 
we quote as follows: ° 


The recent fine work your organization has 
done at Cape May, N. J., in stopping the 
Hawk slaughter is to be commended. Un- 
questionably, the Raptores of the continent 
are in a precarious position unless public 
sentiment can be changed and wise laws 
enacted and enforced. 

It seems strange that these birds, the pos- 
session of which causes envy among European 
friends, are the very ones we are exterminat- 
ing the fastest. I believe that conditions are 
far worse in Pennsylvania than they ever 
were at Cape May. On the top of Blue 
Mountain above Drehersville, Schuylkill 
County, an appalling slaughter is going on, 
and I have every reason to believe that simi- 
lar conditions exist elsewhere. 

Blue Mountain is a long, continuous north 
and south ridge along which thousands of 
Hawks pass in migration. First, the Broad- 
winged in September, and out of this flight 
I would say 60 were shot. Then came the 
Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks—thou- 
sands of these were killed. The enclosed 
photographs show 218 birds picked up in 
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Administration held by Mrs. Edward M. 
Townsend, George D. Pratt, and Karl 
Frederick. The combined vote supporting 
the Administration, which was cast for these 
Directors and on other occasions, amounted 
to 4107. Mrs. C. N. Edge, Ernest Huber, and 
Henry H. Collins, Jr., held 524 proxies, voting 
these against the election of Dr. Chapman 
and Mr. Wharton, and on other occasions. 

John M. Holzworth held 350 proxies, 
which he collected for supporting his propo- 
sition regarding the Alaska bear sanctuary 
resolution. 

At 3.30 P.M., a round-table conference was 
held at which Alden H. Hadley presided. 

At the meeting of the Directors the 
following officers were elected for the coming 
year: T. Gilbert Pearson, President; Theo- 
dore S. Palmer, First Vice-President; Frank 
R. Oastler, Second Vice-President; William 
P. Wharton, Secretary; E. Whitman Jackson, 
Assistant Secretary; Robert Cushman 
Murphy, Treasurer; and Irving Benjamin, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


HAWKS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


about an hour last Sunday morning at one 
stand. Among others I have found 5 dead 
Ospreys, a protected bird of course, but one 
that will be shot every time along with Eagles, 
Sparrow Hawks, Flickers, Blue Jays, so long 
as Hawk-shooting of this sort is permitted. 
When 100 to 150 men, armed with pump- 
guns, automatics, and double-barreled shot- 
guns are sitting on top of a mountain looking 
for a target, no bird is safe. The birds are 
seldom retrieved, and I found many wounded 
birds, some still alive after several days. 

Most of this goes on on Sunday, a day 
when all other hunting is forbidden in 
Pennsylvania. 

Upon receipt of this communication from 
Mr. Pough, the following letter was sent to 
Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Board of Game Com 
missioners: 

We have just received a communication 
from Richard H. Pough, of Philadelphia, tell- 
ing of the wholesale shooting of Hawks during 
their migratory flight of this year on Blue 
Mountain, above Drehersville, Schuylkill 
County. 

Our correspondent tells of finding 5 Ospreys 
that had been killed. He also speaks of the 
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A SMALL PORTION OF THE MORE THAN 2000 HAWKS ESTIMATED TO HAVE BEEN 
KILLED DURING THE RECENT AUTUMNAL MIGRATORY FLIGHT ON BLUE MOUNTAIN 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Photograph by Richard H. Pough 


shooting of Sparrow Hawks, Robins, and 
Flickers, all of which, including the Osprey, 
are protected by the laws of Pennsylvania. 
If we are properly informed, your Game Code 
protects all non-game birds with the excep- 
tion of the Blue Jay, English Sparrow, 
European Starling, Kingfisher, Buzzard, 
Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s 
Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, 
Duck Hawk, Pigeon Hawk, Broad-winged 
Hawk, Great Horned Owl, Snowy Owl, 
Barred Owl, and Crow. 

It is our understanding that wholesale 
killing of the character described above has 
been an annual custom for some years, and 
that, with the ever-increasing number of 
gunners who assemble, especially on Sundays, 
in this spot, increasing abuses have arisen. 

I wonder whether your attention has been 
called to this illegal killing mentioned abeve, 
and to this particular situation which, I be- 
lieve, you will agree easily might lead to the 
killing of many protected birds? It would 
give this Association much satisfaction, as 
well as the many thousands of bird-lovers of 
your state, if you would investigate condi- 
tions on Blue Mountain with a view to 
insuring better enforcement of existing laws 
and, also, in the future to detail wardens to 
restrict hunters from the shooting of pro- 
tected birds during this autumnal Hawk- 
flight. As concrete evidence of the possibility 
of enforcing the law giving protection to birds 
of prey, I am pleased to cite the recent assess- 


ment, in New Jersey, of a fine of $55.10 for 
the killing of an Osprey. 

Unfortunately, the Pennsylvania law fails 
to give protection to several birds of prey 
which scientific investigation has proved 
beyond doubt to be of great economic value. 
In view of this undisputed fact, I am led to 
inquire, again, whether your Board of Game 
Commissioners might not agree to consider a 
revision of your Game Code for the purpose of 
¢iving protection to some of the Hawks which 
are regarded by all authorities as distinctly 
beneficial? 

Perhaps you will be interested in learning 
that this Association has been coéperating 
for the past two years with the New Jersey 
State Board of Game Commissioners in 
handling a situation in the Cape May region 
which is quite similar to the one described by 
our correspondent on Blue Mountain. New 
Jersey, however, fortunately gives protection 
to all Hawks except four which are regarded 
as destructive. The problem, therefore, was 
to acquaint the gunners with the various 
species of Hawks and to see that the law re- 
lating to the protected birds was enforced. 
This has been accomplished by means of a 
trained ornithologist, furnished by this 
Association, who has worked in hearty co- 
éperation with a state game warden. As a 
result of these activities, illegal killing has 
almost been done away with. 

May we count on your earnest efforts 
for betterment of the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania? 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


For twenty-six years in succession it has been my privilege, at this season, 
to present to the members of the Association a report of the work of your 
organization. 

In the early days of our movement, only a few groups were busy in this 
field. Today, there are in the United States, not less than 3000 organizations 
concerned with local, state, or national phases of the preservation of wild birds 
and animals. 

So large is our country, so varied are the conditions surrounding its wild 
life and the personal interests of the people who come into contact with it; 
so diversified and complex are many new conservation problems that have 
arisen; so at variance are the viewpoints of different groups; so insistent are 
some that their tenets alone are correct; and so frequently hampered by politics 
are state and Federal conservation departments, that the field of conserva- 
tion has become a tangled maze, compared with the simple paths we followed 
thirty years ago, when to secure a law protecting song-birds was an accom- 
plishment achieved, with indifference as our chief obstacle. The fight to save 
the plumage birds, though a severe one, was won with the general support of 
conservationists against a comparative handful of men engaged in the millinery 
feather-trade. The legislative problems with which we deal today involve, to 
a greater extent than ever before, the pleasures and pecuniary interests of 
millions of people whose opposition to drastic measures makes successful 
efforts extremely difficult. Those working with conservation legislative prob- 
lems today need not only a wide acquaintance with men and conditions, but 
also the qualities of diplomacy, patience, and tolerance. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The past two years have been trying ones to those whose lives are spent in 
efforts of this character. Progress has been retarded by the financial depression 
that has gripped the country. Funds for state and Federal departments of 
conservation have been reduced from 29 to 40 per cent. Programs for acquisi- 
tion and development of wild-life reservations have been curtailed, and many 
projects have had to be abandoned. In some sections there has been an increase 
of illegal hunting, because hungry men, without employment, tramped the 
countryside, their guns in hand, seeking meat, as did our forefathers long ago. 
With humanity suffering for the necessities of life, the support of conservation 
societies has been forced to assume a secondary place in the minds of many 
who formerly contributed generously. 

If, through the years, the officers of your Association had not built up an 
endowment, the income from which now yields a substantial sum to work 
with, and if the Board had not kept a surplus on hand, to be used in times like 
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these, the plight of our Association would be serious indeed. But with these 
reserves to fall back on, we have, in spite of the depression, been able to func- 
tion on a fairly normal basis, and the efforts of your organization have been 
retarded less than those of various other societies, some of which have been 
reduced to mere skeleton organizations. 


EDUCATIONAL 


During the year our educational work has been carried forward on as large 
a scale as funds would permit. Alone, or with the codperation of various 
agencies, we have kept eleven lecturers in the field throughout the school-year. 

Colored lantern-slides and motion pictures of birds have been exhibited 
before tens of thousands of people. Bird-talks were made over the radio, and 
publicity in the press has been carried forward regularly. We have supplied 
material for bird-exhibits, and a continuous stream of literature has gone 
forth to interest people in bird-study and bird-preservation. This year, we 
have organized 161,384 children into Junior Audubon Clubs, and supplied 
them with bird-study material, thus increasing by that number the potential 
bird-lovers of the future. These phases of the Association’s activities will be 
presented more in detail by Mr. Hadley, in charge of the Department of 
Education. 

LEGISLATION 


We have continued to work against the use of poison for the wholesale 
destruction of birds and other animals, as carried on by private, state, and 
Government agencies. Recently, the Government has modified, for the better, 
its policies of bird-control. We have continued to oppose the use of the pole- 
trap for catching predatory birds; and have promises of several state game 
departments to support an anti-pole-trap bill in 1933. We helped our Ohio 
friends to get the state campaign against Hawks brought to an end on June 1, 
and we were responsible for the passage of a bill in New York State to protect 
the Eagle and the Osprey. We had a part in preventing the passage of a bill 
in Virginia which would have placed a bounty on birds of prey. We have 
coéperated from the beginning with the efforts of the Hawk and Owl Society, 
and have continued to distribute literature on the value of useful Hawks and 
Owls. On the subjects of pole-traps and bounties, as well as on the baiting of 
wild-fowl, we have communicated with virtually all the game commissioners 
in the United States. We have been responsible for the passage of resolutions 
by influential bodies, condemning the baiting of wild-fowl, and the use of pole- 
traps, and have sought more Federal restrictions in the shooting of migratory 
game-birds. Legal protection has been increased in some cases and decreased 
in others. In May, 1932, your President, as a member of the Federal Advisory 
Board on Migratory-Bird Treaty-Act Regulations, sought action to prohibit 
the baiting of wild-fowl. His resolution was lost by a vote of 8 to 10. 
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We have worked for the establishment of the proposed Everglades National 
Park, which would make one of the most important wild-life sanctuaries in 
America. We have summoned our membership to bring their influence to bear 
on Congress for favorable action on the pending bill. In coéperation with other 
leading conservation organizations, we urged the Secretary of Agriculture to 
prohibit the use of the magazine shotgun in the hunting of migratory game- 
birds. We have communicated with all the state departments of conservation 
on the subject, and before the next session of the state legislatures, shall urge 
them to advocate a bill prohibiting the use of this destructive weapon. We have 
coéperated in numerous cases with Federal and state game departments, in 
enforcement of the laws protecting wild life, and have reported to proper 
officials all violations of the restrictions against the millinery trade in bird- 
feathers. Recent investigations have shown that the sale of the plumage of 
imported birds has again broken out, and we are engaged with the customs 
authorities at the present time in efforts to stop these violations in New York 
City. Our agents are investigating such conditions in other cities, and we would 
ask all Audubon Society members to be on the lookout for the sale of wild 
bird-feathers for millinery decorations, and to advise us of any such cases that 
may come to their attention. 

Your officers have taken part in conventions and conferences dealing with 
wild-life preservation and, as usual, have given many public addresses. 


WILD-LIFE RESERVATIONS 


The Association may be said to have been the originator and foster parent 
of the bird-reservation idea in this country. The plan became popular and has 
swept from coast to coast. Today, the term ‘bird sanctuary’ is a household 
word. Such was not the case thirty years ago when Dutcher, Palmer, Chap- 
man, and others of us were working, as members of the National Committee 
of Audubon Societies, to create bird-reservations and to establish the idea in 
the public mind. Before we dreamed of forming the Audubon Association we 
were getting refuges set aside for the birds. 

In addition to Government and state reservations, many towns and hun- 
dreds of organizations have their bird sanctuaries, and great numbers of indi- 
viduals have made bird-havens of their estates. There remains great need, how- 
ever, for more sanctuaries, especially for the hard-pressed wild fowl and other 
game-birds, as well as for other species commonly killed by man. It is our 
intention to push work of this kind to the limit of our abilities and resources. 

Mr. Holt, in charge of the Department of Sanctuaries for the Association, 
will report more fully on this subject. 


COOPERATION 
There are certain facts important for our members to bear in mind: First, 
that the United States is a very large country, while the resources of the Asso- 
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ciation, both in finances and, consequently, in agents, are small when compared 
with the opportunities for service. All the responsibility for the well-being of 
the wild life does not rest with us. Our funds for such work do not amount to 
one-half of one per cent of the sums annually used in the United States for 
wild-life conservation. Second, that every state has its department of con- 
servation, and our wardens have no legal authority to conduct prosecutions 
unless these powers are granted by the courtesy of state or Federal agencies. 
Third, that it is extremely difficult to enact state legislation without the 
coéperation, or at least the approval, of the state game commissioners. Any- 
one who understands the public mind knows the resentment easily aroused in 
any state against interference from outside agencies. It is important, there- 
fore, that we should coéperate, wherever possible, with state and government 
officials. By winning their respect and good-will, results may be accomplished, 
but by demanding and attempting to dictate we should encounter almost 
certain defeat. 

This Association has long worked with certain definite objectives in view, 
and our program has been executed with as much breadth and vigor as means 
and opportunity have permitted. We have defined the word ‘conservation’ as 
‘wise use’ rather than absolute prohibition. For example, we have maintained 
that non-game birds should at all times be protected, except in those rare 
instances where, after scientific investigation, it has been determined that, 
temporarily and locally, some species, because of their great numbers, have 
become seriously injurious. Regarding game-birds, mammals, and fish val- 
uable as food and incentives to outdoor life, we hold that there is no logical 
reason why an individual, a state, or the nation, should not propagate and 
make use of these natural resources, provided, of course, that great care is 
exercised to preserve at all times an adequate breeding-stock. This has been 
our policy from the day the Association was founded. 

Nevertheless, we of this Association, above all, are bird-lovers—our supreme 
interest is in the living bird. We provide sanctuaries where birds often lose their 
fear of man and even become his intimates. We teach people of their value 
and charm, and interest the law-makers in enacting measures to insure their 
safety—and the birds repay us with their songs, their beauty, and their eco- 
nomic service. 


THE FUTURE 


To carry forward the purposes of the Association the coming year our 
program is as follows: 


Sanctuaries and Wardens.—To maintain guardianship over important bird- 
colonies occupying islands along our coast and in the lakes and swamps of the 
interior, to the end that such interesting species as the Roseate Spoonbill, 
Limpkin, Water Turkey, Ibises, Herons, Terns, Pelicans, Cormorants, Grebes, 
Rails, etc., and many kinds of wild Ducks and Geese, may be preserved for the 
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educational and inspirational enjoyment of our people. We shall seize every 
opportunity to extend special protection to those very few species which are 
on the point of extinction. The successful effort now being put forward by the 
state of Louisiana to guard, at our suggestion, the recently discovered group of 
Ivory-billed Woodpeckers is an example of what we shall attempt along this 
line. 

We shall coéperate with the American Game Association in its plan of 
encouraging the building of ponds and marsh-areas by community effort, the 
manual labor being provided by public-spirited citizens. We shall urge all 
owners and lessees of preserves to provide permanent sanctuary areas within 
their holdings. Already we have communicated with 300 Duck clubs to deter- 
mine their present policies on this subject. We shall coéperate with the Biologi- 
cal Survey, the National Park Service, and the Forest Service in their wild- 
life preservation programs, and trust that we may be of some service to these 
important Government agencies. 

Education.—In this limitless field we shall continue our lectures, the Junior 
Audubon Clubs, our coéperation with state officials and with local bird-study 
and bird-protective societies. By means of literature, radio-talks, motion 
pictures, and slides, we hope to stimuiate the public interest in birds and to 
instil in the minds of other thousands of children the fact that birds are not 
the property of one generation but are only a trust to be enjoyed with a serious 
responsibility to the generations yet to come. 

Legislation.—In this field we shall continue to exert such influence as our 
resources shall permit to safeguard the future welfare of our wild life. For 
example, unless there should soon become a very evident increase of wild-fowl, 
we shall advocate, as we have in past years, a curtailment of the length of the 
shooting season and a reduction in the number of birds that may be legally 
taken. The growing scarcity of some species of game proves the wisdom of our 
continuing to advocate the curtailment of certain hunting devices, such as 
magazine shotguns, unrestricted use of live decoys, and the distribution of 
artificial bait to draw fowl within the range of the shooting-blind. We shall 
continue our efforts to make illegal the use of pole-traps, which in some states 
are used to catch Hawks, Owls, and Kingfishers. We favor the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress to tax hunters of migratory game and to use the money for 
wardens and sanctuaries, and we shall urge active support by our members at 
the proper time. For twenty years and more we have fought bounty systems, 
and we shall continue to do so. We paid for the most complete treatise ever 
issued in any country on the destructiveness of vagrant cats. We shall con- 
tinue to distribute this bulletin and other literature on the subject, urging 
people to control cats on their premises. We shall encourage states and counties 
to try by law and ordinance various methods which give promise of mitigating 
this serious menace to our wild life. 

Financial,—By soliciting gifts and bequests we shall continue to work 
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toward securing a more ample endowment, in order that the Association in the 
future may function on a secure and broad basis; we shall work to increase the 
membership, and shall solicit special funds needed for the maintenance of our 
warden, legislative, and educational endeavors. 

Organization—The Association’s work is organized on a departmental 
basis, with directors in charge of two of our most important branches—Edu- 
cation, and Sanctuaries and Wardens. We are hoping that before long sufficient 
means may make it possible to develop into full departments other phases of 
our conservation endeavor. We have agents officially appointed to report 
local conditions in 47 states, and we have constant coédperative activities with 
many state and local Audubon Societies, bird clubs, and other conservation 
agencies throughout the nation, and in more than 20 foreign countries. Our 
office and field-forces number about 70 persons, 30 of whom are on duty ten 


to twelve months of every year. 

And now let me state that if in this brief résumé your President has failed 
to mention any detail that some member may regard as important, it does not 
necessarily follow that such omission is deliberate, or that your Directors are 
opposed to it. We are working for wild-life preservation on what we consider a 
sane and permanent basis, and we attempt to cover as broad a field as time, 
strength, and means permit. We invite the codperation of all in carrying out 
this program in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and good-will. 


Report of Alden H. Hadley, Department of Education. Eight years ago, 
Edward Howe Forbush, widely known ornithologist and conservationist, and 
long our beloved co-worker, in rendering his Annual Report made this state- 
ment: “The laws for the protection of wild life in New England are now as 
near perfection as in any part of the country.... In New England we are 
turning from conservation, now fairly well assured, to education which will 
insure the continuation of rational conservation in the future. ...” 

These words, coming from one who had devoted a long and useful life to the 
cause of bird-protection, are of unusual significance in serving to emphasize 
the great importance which today is being attached to education as a means 
of helping to solve our problems of wild-life conservation. In other words, we 
are realizing more and more that legislative enactments designed to protect our 
wild birds and mammals, in order to be effective, must everywhere be backed 
by an intelligent and sympathetic public opinion. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB WORK 


In 1911 there was initiated by this Association a plan of education among 
the school children of our land by the formation of Junior Audubon Clubs. 
This, in the beginning, was merely a practical attempt, by means of education, 
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to stop the killing of our useful song and insectivorous birds. However, in our 
efforts to instil in the children an appreciation of the value and beauty of wild 
bird- and animal-life, there inevitably have come cultural values of great 
significance, and the Junior Audubon Club movement, therefore, may well be 
included among the important agencies that are making for character educa- 
tion among the youth of our land. 

Since the inception of this work there have been formed, up to October 10, 
1932, a total of 144,429 Junior Audubon Clubs, consisting of 4,891,407 members. 
Each of these has been furnished, at one-half the cost of printing and distribu- 
tion, sets of either ten or six of the Association’s Educational Bird Leaflets. 
During this interval more than 30,000,000 Leaflets, comprising more than 
120,000,000 pages, have been supplied. In addition, many thousands of free 
subscriptions to Brrp-LorEe have been presented to teachers and other Club 
leaders who have organized groups of 25 or more. During the school-year of 
1931-32 there were formed 3813 Clubs, consisting of 161,384 members. Other 
literature supplied to teachers were the well-known publications: “The Primer 
of Bird-Study,’ and ‘Bird-Study in the Elementary Schools.’ 

The work of handling the vast amount of correspondence and the dis- 
tribution of material in connection with our Junior Clubs again has been in 
charge of Mrs. Lillian McEvany and her able corps of assistants. A statement 
of the enrolment of Clubs for the year will be found on page 299 of Birp-LoRE 
for July-August, 1932. 


FIELD AGENTS 


For many years we have maintained a corps of trained lecturers, or Field 
Agents, who have worked in various states of the Union. These are equipped 
with stereopticons or moving-picture apparatus, or both, and spend their time 
throughout the school-year lecturing on birds and their protection. In addition 
to their work in schools, many other groups are addressed, such as Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Women’s Clubs, Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, college groups, Garden Clubs, and others. 
During the past school-year our lecturers have been distributed as follows: 
Mrs. Mary S. Sage continued to work in the schools of Long Island, in codpera- 
tion with the Bird Club of Long Island, and Miss Frances A. Hurd lectured in 
Connecticut. We again experienced much satisfaction in codperating with the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society in keeping Miss Harriet U. Goode in the 
field. Our Agent for New England, Dr. John B. May, State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, lectured extensively, and also was active in various other 
fields of educational endeavor. Bertram G. Bruestle and Samuel E. Perkins II 
traveled throughout Maryland where, under a coéperative arrangement with 
the Maryland Game Division, they have been carrying on an active educa- 
tional campaign for several years. In Indiana, Sydney R. Esten continued his 
work as joint Field Agent for the Association and the Department of Con- 
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servation; Mrs. Mary E. Wingo lectured in south Georgia; J. P. Jensen con- 
tinued his activities in the schools of Minnesota; and Miss Helen S. Pratt was 
employed throughout the school-year as Junior Agent for California, while 
Arthur H. Norton, our Agent for Maine, gave numerous lectures in various 
parts of the state and carried on an extensive correspondence. 

This brief résumé of the work of our Field Agents gives but a faint picture 
of the great outreach of their efforts and the really astonishing activities of 
some of them as they journeyed many thousands of miles about the country, 
preaching the gospel of bird-protection. Altogether, during the year, they 
have given more than 3000 lectures and radio addresses to more than 2,000,000 
persons. 

In addition, the Director of Education and other representatives of the 
Home Office have filled numerous speaking engagements. 


PUBLICITY 


For years we have given to the press much material covering many phases of 
bird-protection and wild-life conservation. During the past year, a trained 
publicity man was employed to work in coéperation with the Director of 
Education. Throughout this period, press releases regularly have been sent to 
about 2000 newspapers in all parts of the country, to outdoor and sportsmen’s 
magazines, to our Advisory Board members, and to affiliated organizations. 
The returns, as gathered by our press-clipping service, indicate that extensive 
use was made of this material. Noteworthy among the items according to 
headings are: ‘Sees Hunting of Wild Fowl as Sport of Past if Philanthropy Does 
Not Aid in Establishment of More Sanctuaries’; ‘Audubon Head Deplores 
Killing of Useful Birds of Prey by Hunters’; ‘Audubon Society Augments 
Warden Service in Florida This Season in Warfare Against Plume Hunters’; 
‘Audubon Vigilance Abates Florida Bird Slaughter’; ‘Urges Nations of World 
to Stop Sale of Migratory Birds for Food’; ‘Audubon Association Urges Pas- 
sage of Bill to Create Everglades National Park’; and ‘Depression Helps in 
Protection of Birds of Prey.’ As examples of other past releases receiving wide 
publicity may be mentioned the following: ‘Pole-traps Must Go’; ‘The Pelican 
on Trial Again—The National Association of Audubon Societies Aroused’; 
‘Duck-hunting May Cease—Pearson Warns Sportsmen Public Sentiment May 
Soon End All Water-fowl Shooting’; ‘To Protect the Bald Eagle—Congress is 
Asked to Save American Eagle, Emblem of Our National Independence’; 
‘Eagle Bill in Danger’; and ‘Stop Duck-shooting—Audubon Association Calls 
for Year’s Moratorium on the Hunting of Wild Fowl,’ and many more. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Home Office long has been a clearing-house for information on questions 
relating to ornithology and wild-life conservation. The Department of Edu- 
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cation is responsible for taking care of a large portion of the correspondence 
relating to these subjects. Careful and courteous consideration is given to the 
thousands of letters received, whether they be from Junior Club members, 
Girl or Boy Scouts seeking help in regard to securing Bird Study Merit Badges, 
or whether it be a communication from the Lord Chief Justice of Sweden 
inquiring concerning the status of oil-pollution in this country. There also 
come many letters of a different sort which, properly to answer, require great 
resources of courage, sanity, and patience, as, for instance, that from a dear 
lady, evidently a passionate lover of cats, who severely criticizes the 
Association’s efforts to induce people to attract birds about their homes by 
the use of feeding-stations and nesting-boxes, for the reason that by so 
doing unnecessary temptations were placed in the way of cats to catch 
the birds. 


LITERATURE, SLIDES, AND FILMS 


In addition to the large number of books, leaflets, charts, bird-cards, and 
other bird-study material that has been handled by our Supply Department, 
we have distributed large quantities of free literature, consisting of various 
circulars and bulletins. As a result of a news-release making a plea for the pro- 
tection of Hawks and Owls, many requests were received from over all the 
country for sets of our Hawk and Owl leaflets which have been offered free. 
We also were glad to codperate with the Hawk and Owl Society in supplying sets 
of these leaflets. A large number of Snyder’s ‘Hawks and Owls of Ontario’ 
were purchased and distributed. 

As in previous years, we have continued our practice of furnishing free 
material for exhibits in connection with state conventions of Women’s Clubs, 
State Teachers’ and Parent-Teachers’ conventions, etc. For this purpose, 
liberal quantities of literature have been distributed widely throughout the 
United States. Our Hawk and Owl film, ‘Hunting the Hunters,’ prepared 
for us by Dr. Arthur A. Allen, and designed as a plea for the protection 
of these birds, has proved extremely popular and has been of great educa- 


tional value. 


LIBRARY 


An invaluable unit of the working machinery of the Department of Edu- 
cation is the Association’s Library of ornithology and conservation which has 
been carefully catalogued and indexed by Robert P. Allen, Librarian. This 
represents a vast fund of information of which constant use is made in 
answering the many inquiries on these subjects. Increasing use of the 
library, also, is being made by students and members, and others who have 
come to value the opportunity of availing themselves of this storehouse of 


information. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is impossible in a brief report adequately to portray, or properly to 
evaluate, the educational work of the Association, for, in the largest sense, 
there are few of its activities which do not have an educational bearing. For 
example, I have in mind some unusually efficient and intelligent wardens who, 
by their long and loyal service, their splendid personalities and tactful conduct, 
have succeeded in creating among the people of the regions where they serve, 
a wholly changed attitude towards bird-life. 

One of our country’s most progressive and efficient game commissioners, 
with whom we codperated in keeping a lecturer in the field, once remarked that 
he regarded the work of this representative as being more important, even, 
than that of his game-wardens. We, therefore, shall continue, in so far as funds 
will permit, to employ such lecturers, setting up as a goal worth striving for 
one or more for each state in the Union. We, also, shall continue to emphasize 
the importance of the Junior Audubon Club, not only as a means of furthering 
the cause of bird-protection, but also as a cultural agency of tremendous value. 
Toward this end I have recommended the preparation and publication of 
special Junior circulars dealing with various phases of the value of birds and 
their protection, and, also, that we sponsor state-wide and, possibly, nation- 
wide contests among the schools on the subject, “The Value of Birds to My 
State (or Nation).’ 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the far-reaching influence of our 
educational work among the children. Here we are dealing with life in its 
most plastic and impressionable stage. And as I have looked into the faces and 
talked to some hundreds of thousands of children, I have been filled with a 
great hope for the future, for ét is my deep conviction that the major problems 
of wild-life conservation eventually will be solved in the schoolrooms of our 
land rather than in legislative halls. 


Report of Ernest G. Holt, Department of Sanctuaries. In January a 
Director of Sanctuaries was appointed to codrdinate the various warden 
and sanctuary activities of the Association upon a departmental basis. 

Naturally, the first task has been to take stock and assemble data. It was 
hoped to follow this office work with an extended check-up in the field, but, 
unfortunately, the creation of the new department was coincident with the 
deepening of the economic depression and its disastrous effects upon the con- 
tributions to the Association, so that very little money was available for travel. 
Nevertheless, through the exceptional courtesy of personal friends and of the 
Louisiana Department of Conservation, it was possible to inspect the sanc- 
tuaries in Louisiana and half of those in Florida, as well as to investigate a 
number of areas not at the time under the Association’s protection. 

It is significant of the crying need of more field-work—heretofore difficult 
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because of inadequate staff, and now impossible for lack of travel funds— 
that in Louisiana the inspections have resulted in the replacement of three of 
the five existing wardens and the establishment of an additional sanctuary; 
and in Florida have led to the dropping of four wardens, the abandonment of 
one sanctuary, and the consolidation of two others, although it was possible 
to visit only six of the twelve areas we had under guard. 


WARDEN SERVICE 


During the year the Association extended protection to 36 administrative 
units, or sanctuary areas. These are flung from easternmost Maine to the 
southern tip of Texas, with one in northwestern Nevada, and vary in size and 
importance from a tiny colony of scarce a hundred Terns to a single tract of 
more than 26,000 acres, where Geese and Ducks congregate by tens of thou- 
sands. One on the Maine coast includes 12 islands; another, on the Gulf coast 
of Florida, takes in the whole of the Ten Thousand Islands, and requires two 
full-time wardens on constant patrol. In point of numbers, most of our sanc- 
tuaries are represented by areas where colonial nesting birds gather during a 
few months of the year. 

Seventy-seven different kinds of birds have received direct protection, as 
well as pronghorn antelope and mule and white-tailed deer. This takes no 
account of numerous other birds and small mammals that have benefited by 
the refuges, established primarily for their larger, more conspicuous brethren. 

There has been effected, this year, a complete reorganization of our Maine 
coast sanctuaries. Last year these comprised some 13 islands under the guard- 
ianship of 5 wardens. Four islands and 3 wardens have been dropped, 6 new 
wardens put on duty, and protection has been extended to 30 new islands, so 
that now 8 wardens are looking after the bird colonies on 39 islands. 

It was in Maine that the Audubon warden service had its beginning, in 
1900, when Abbott Thayer raised a fund of $1400 to try to save from utter 
extirpation the few sea-birds remaining in those waters. Then only about 
gooo Gulls and even fewer Terns could be found in 28 colonies. The Terns 
have now increased to more than 15,000, while Herring Gulls breed on 77 
different islands and must number 60,000. 

On the Connecticut coast a warden guards small colonies of Terns on 12 
islands, and on the southern tip of Gardiner’s Island another seasonal man 
watches over a colony of Common and Roseate Terns. 

The Roosevelt Sanctuary is the Association’s demonstration bird-farm. On 
its 12 acres in the midst of the town of Oyster Bay, 27 species built 130 nests 
during the past season, an average of nearly 11 nests to the acre. During the 
year, 45,000 people visited the sanctuary. 

The Association administers a sanctuary each in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and two in South Carolina; and in Georgia maintains a breeding refuge 
on Tybee Island, and employs a full-time warden, in codperation with the 
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Federal Government, to patrol the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Altamaha rivers. 
This warden reports no less than 11,000 adult Wood Ducks under his charge 
this season, as well as more than 15,000 Egrets and Herons. 


CRITICAL SITUATION IN FLORIDA 


A severe drought in Florida, continuing from 1931, not only dried up many 
ponds and lakes in the northern part of the state, including several that the 
Association had under guard, but so lowered the water-table in the Everglades 
that great areas have been swept by fire. This has driven the Egrets and 
Herons into the mangrove swamps of the coast, particularly the southwest 
coast, where they are especially vulnerable to raids by pot- and plume-hunters. 

In order to afford the birds as much protection as possible, we have had at 
different times since the middle of January three pairs of wardens and two 
singles working directly under the supervision of the U. S. Game Protector for 
that district. There has been an enormous concentration of birds in the Ten 
Thousand Islands, where the wardens report such staggering numbers as 
81,000 White Ibises, and in the Shark River, where 50,000 Egrets and Herons 
are reported, but none have bred except a few thousand at Duck Rock and 
Bird Keys. About 20,000 Egrets, Herons, and [bises nested in Lake Washington, 
but with the exception just noted, and excluding a few small colonies at other 
places, the waders of southern Florida have raised no young this year. 

Financial stringency has forced the release of all full-time wardens except 
the two in the Ten Thousand Islands. There we are making a last stand, and 
have diverted the proceeds of the Dommerich Fund, ordinarily used through 
the Florida Audubon Society for the protection of the Brevard Reservation, 
to keep these men on duty- “at a 50 per cent cut in salary—for two months 
more, 

The situation is serious in the extreme, for if the guardianship of the birds 
is relaxed now, almost certainly the whole year’s work will be lost. It is a 
lawless region. In August, one of our wardens was fired on when he attempted 
to stop a boat-party surprised while shooting into a flock of Egrets, and saved 
himself only by promptly dropping under the hood of his boat. Perhaps our 
most pressing need is sufficient money to give these wardens all-year employ- 
ment. Incidentally, in their territory there are now about 1000 Roseate 
Spoonbills. 

The shake-up in our Louisiana warden service and the creation of a new 
sanctuary have already been mentioned. The new sanctuary includes what is 
probably the largest colony of Yellow-crowned Night Herons in existence. 
Still another sanctuary will be established before the close of the year, at no 
expense to the Association. The only known colony of Roseate Spoonbills 
in Louisiana, some 50 breeding birds, is under the Association’s protection in 
Cameron Parish. 
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RAINEY WILD-LIFE SANCTUARY 


In Vermilion Parish, the Rainey Sanctuary, with its 41 square miles of 
marshlands and shallow ponds, remains our premier wild-life refuge. At times 
during the past winter its Blue and Snow Goose population rose as high as 
60,000. Ducks were not so numerous as in other seasons, but at that as many 
as 12,000 were recorded in a single day. Twenty-two tons of rice were fed 
to the Ducks. 

Such generous treatment of our wild-fowl guests is made possible through 
the fortunate circumstance that muskrat pelts have a commercial value. The 
muskrats, while able to subsist on various kinds of plants, show a marked 
preference for the three-cornered grass that is the principal attraction for the 
Geese. Because they are with us the year round and multiply with aston- 
ishing rapidity, they would, if left to themselves, not only make the sanctuary 
unfit for the Geese it was designed to harbor, but would literally eat themselves 
out of house and home. It has, therefore, been necessary to control the musk- 
rats from the very beginning of our tenure. Their enormous numbers are 
indicated by a catch last season, despite unfavorable trapping weather, of 
nearly 49,000. The number the previous season was more than go,ooo. Be- 
cause we were unable to catch enough last winter to hold them in check, 
they have destroyed several square miles of goose grass and are now moving 
into the only good stand left on the sanctuary. 

During the first years of the sanctuary, muskrat control was accomplished 
by leasing trapping rights. That practice, however, has been abandoned for 
some time, and now all trapping operations are performed under the personal 
supervision of our superintendent. This works very much to the advantage of 
the Association, for the system guarantees that only the highest type of 
trappers have access to the sanctuary, and the personal contact insures their 
understanding of and sympathy with the aims for which the sanctuary was 
established. In effect, these men act as a greatly augmented warden force, and 
at just the time when such a force is most needed. 

In Texas, also, a new sanctuary has been established this year. This pro- 
vides protection for about 175 Spoonbills, together with nearly 5000 Egrets 
and Herons on the Vingt’-un Islands, in Galveston Bay. On the Green Island 
Sanctuary, Warden Larson reports this season between 10,000 and 12,000 
Egrets and Herons. The majority of these birds are Reddish Egrets, and form 
the largest, if not the only, colony of this species in the United States. 

The recent acceptance by the Federal Government of our deed for 2375 
acres of private lands in the Charles Sheldon Wild-Life Refuge brings near 
completion our project in coéperation with the Boone and Crockett Club to 
provide sanctuary for one of the largest of the few remaining herds of antelope. 
There still remain 400 acres of private lands within the refuge, but these will 
be retired as quickly as legal and other obstacles can be overcome. 
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Estimates place the number of antelope between 1500 and 2000. Besides, 
the Refuge gives sanctuary to a considerable number of mule deer and perhaps 
500 Sage Hens. 


LAW-ENFORCEMENT AT CAPE MAY 


For the second year the Association is coéperating with the New Jersey 
authorities to secure better enforcement of the law at Cape May during the 
autumnal Hawk-flights, and Robert P. Allen, of the home office, has been on 
the ground since September 15. The number of gunners has fallen off sharply, 
from the combined causes of small flights and rigid‘inspection of the kill. Allen 
writes, ‘Our policy has been for fair play and the coéperation of the gunners 
themselves. A deliberate second offense will be given the penalty under the 
state law, and the men understand that. To date there have been no second 
offenses.”” He has only highest praise for the codperation of State Warden 
Groves, without which he would be powerless to accomplish anything save a 
census of the flight. 


IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKERS 


Last May Doctor Pearson and the Director of Sanctuaries had the intense 
satisfaction of finding a few Ivory-billed Woodpeckers still living in a tract of 
magnificent primeval river-bottom timber in northeastern Louisiana. Three 
birds seen could not have been repeats, and it is probable that we saw six 
different individuals. On the basis of birds reported from different parts of the 
swamp, it seems likely that still others exist. 

The state of Louisiana maintains two wardens in the tract and has instructed 
them to give special protection to the Ivory-bills. The owners of the 81,000- 
acre property also keep two wardens on duty. Nevertheless, once the wonderful 
timber in which the birds have found a last refuge is destroyed, and that seems 
inevitable unless it can be made into a permanent sanctuary, the Ivory-bills 
are doomed. The state holds the tract as a wild-life refuge on ten-year lease 
from the Singer Manufacturing Company, but the lease expires in November, 
1936, and, of course, the company may remove the timber whenever it sees fit. 

Much remains to be done to bring our warden service to the highest state 
of efficiency, but the work will be pushed as fast as possible. There is hardly 
any end to what the Department might accomplish. The groundwork is laid, 
our organization is ready to expand to any extent, and our activities are 
limited only by the funds that may become available. 


REPORTS OF AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


American Game Association (Washington, D. C.).—We have continued 
our efforts in behalf of North America’s wild life in general, especially those 
species which are sought for recreation and sport. Last January, we acquired 
the former conservation field-staff of the du Pont Company. This is the first 
time in the twenty-one years of its history that the Association has had a 
capable staff in the field through which to accomplish constructive things. 
The Duck Stamp Bill (S-4726), recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Wild Life Resources to obtain adequate funds for a Federal refuge program, 
has been vigorously supported. Through the field-staff, working in coépera- 
tion with the Biological Survey, the Audubon Societies, the Izaak Walton 
League, and other groups, a special water-restoration program has been pro- 
moted in the upper Prairie States, the principal water-fowl “breeding-areas 
within the United States. 

A series of twelve upland game demonstrations have been organized during 
the year, to show what can be done to increase wild life if favorable conditions 
are developed and maintained. The Association has continued to use the 
press, various national magazines, and the radio extensively as part of a popu- 
lar educational campaign to create more widespread public interest in wild- 
life restoration.—SETH GorpoN, President. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Bird Club.—The past year has been marked by a number 
of events indicating real progress. The outstanding meeting, in point of 
interest, was the annual banquet enjoyed by members and guests on December 
12, 1931, at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. The principal speaker was Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., of Charleston, S. C., who gave a fascinating and instructive talk 
that was fully appreciated by an attentive audience. The President, Earle 
R. Greene, later presented prizes of bird-books to the members having identified 
in the field the greatest numbers of birds. Miss Berma Jarrard won first prize 
with 177 species seen between February 15 and December 12. 

Other important activities of the Club were the dedication of a club-house 
in the 60-acre Harrison Bird Sanctuary, which has been loaned to the Club 
for an indefinite period; also, field-trips to the Atlantic Coast and lectures by 
various Club members before state teachers’ organizations—Ray C. WERNER, 
President. 


Audubon Club of Erasmus Hall High School (New York).—We have 
for one of our purposes the obtaining of diversions and knowledge through 
the study of birds and their habits. Indoor meetings are held, during which 
plans for bird-conservation are discussed. Lectures, illustrated with lantern 
slides, are given at intervals for the benefit of the other pupils in school. The 
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reading of Brrp-Lore, and Nature Magazine, to which the Club subscribes, adds 
zest to the programs. A Club magazine is published at intervals. Nearly 
every Wednesday we make a trip to Prospect Park, and occasionally there is 
an all-day trip to a more distant point.—(Miss) EpNA GoopMan, President. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—We have continued bird-protection 
and conservation efforts, holding regular quarterly meetings in St. John’s 
Church House. Our speakers have been Donald Bain, H. P. Bailey, Wharton 
Huber, and Alden H. Hadley, each of whom has given an entertaining address. 
The Club has appropriated money for bird-feed during the winter at our 
Sanctuary. Here, our Vice-President, Raymond J. Middleton, has fed the 
birds, banded them in large numbers, and observed their migrations. Dis- 
carded Christmas trees also have been collected by Mr. Middleton, and used 
as a shelter for our feathered friends.—( Miss) IsABELLA WALKER, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—We began our year’s work with 
our annual dinner, at which Clark S. Beardslee gave an interesting illustrated 
talk on ‘Our Friends the Birds.’ At our midwinter open meeting, Hamilton H. 
Jones showed his beautiful film, ‘Canadian Capers.’ His pictures of Swans were 
especially fine. In the spring, Ross R. Sanders gave an illustrated lecture on 
Palestine. Four meetings were held in the homes of the members. We did 
what we could to support bills protecting birds; also, in caring for Ducks and 
feeding Pheasants. On account of the mild winter, many Whistling Swans 
and thousands of other water-birds wintered near-by. Our Bird Record shows 
162 species reported, including the Clarke’s Nutcracker. Instead of nature 
walks, we had week-end parties. We published the “Audubon News” as 
usual.—Mrs. Cuanninc E. Beacu, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of the District of Columbia.—Through the courtesy of 
Dr. Mann, Superintendent of our National Zodlogical Park, we have had two 
interesting gatherings at the Zoo; also illustrated lectures, study classes, and 
field-meetings. These last have been particularly interesting this spring. April 16, 
there were 61 species of birds seen. Those arousing special interest were the 
Yellow Palm Warbler, the Blue-winged Teal, the Bufflehead, the Barred Owl, 
and the Florida Gallinule. The next week, the Red-breasted Nuthatch, the 
Robin and nest, the Black and White and Parula Warblers were listed. In 
the third walk, Hummingbirds and 14 Warblers were among the 80 species 
found. The next week, 81 species were seen, 19 different Warblers and many 
Baltimore Orioles thrilled our members. On the fifth outing, of the 98 species 
seen, the most interesting were the Acadian Flycatcher, the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, the Orchard Oriole, many Yellow-throated Warblers, the Common 
Loon, the Red-breasted Merganser, and the Common and Black Terns. On 
May 21, the Bobolink, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Kentucky and Prairie Warblers 
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were observed. Out-of-town Audubon members are always welcome at any of 
our meetings.—(Miss) HELEN P. Cups, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh).—The Society 
continues to keep the people of its neighborhood bird-conscious. The monthly 
meetings, ten in number, were addressed by such speakers as C. H. Manley, 
R. L. Fricke, A. C. Lloyd, Charles Agostini, and L. Kay. Many of these talks 
were illustrated with slides or motion pictures. Dr. A. A. Allen’s film, ‘The 
Ruffed Grouse,’ was most popular. At the annual spring banquet, 200 listened 
to Mr. and Mrs. Rudyeid Boulton.—(Miss) ALvA K. Hep, Secretary. 


Augusta (Me.) Nature Club.—The past year was rather an uneventful 
one for our Club. Few activities were attempted, and our annual public lecture 
was this year omitted owing to the general business depression. However, our 
meetings have been helpful and inspiring. Large quantities of bird-food were 
dispersed to the various feeding-stations throughout the city during the winter. 
The spring campaign against the tent caterpillar was carried on for the fourth 
consecutive season. Nearly 36,000 egg-masses were collected and destroyed by 
school children, coéperating with their teachers. The Club has continued 
to stand consistently for conservation of wild bird, animal, and plant-life.— 
Mrs. BERTRAM E. PACKARD, Secretary. 


Bangor (Me.) Bird Conservation Club.—Our 1931-32 season began, 
as usual, with the October get-together luncheon. The Program Committee 
arranged many interesting programs for the regular monthly meetings from 
November to May. These included a story of a trip taken through Yellow- 
stone Park by one of our members and her husband; and an afternoon when 
Dr. Edith M. Patch read extracts from her new nature-books for children. Our 
Club sponsors one public lecture each year, and on March 15, Dr. John B. May 
was our speaker. At the Sanctuary, which has been named the Prentiss Bird 
Sanctuary in honor of the donor of the land, Mrs. S. R. Prentiss, a Martin- 
house has been erected, a bird-bath installed, and much planting done.— 
(Mrs.) CLARA J. EWER, Clerk. 


Bird-Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn (N. Y.).—This Club, organized in June, 
1909, meets on the second Thursday of each month, from October to June 
inclusive, at Children’s Museum, Park Place and Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn, 
at 8.30 p.m. At these gatherings members report their bird-observations and 
informally discuss matters of interest to bird-lovers. In most instances, the 
meetings are concluded with talks by experienced bird-observers on phases of 
bird-life well known to them, illustrated by lantern slides or skins. Arthur H. 
Helme, of the Brooklyn Museum; Carol Stryker, of the Staten Island Bird 
Club; Edward Fleisher, of Brooklyn; and Lester L. Walsh, of Ridgewood, N. J., 
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have given talks to the Club during the year. The Club is desirous of welcoming 
all Brooklyn resident bird-lovers into membership.—OLNEY M. RAyMonp, 
Secretary. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—We enthusiastically continue our walks 
and activities in interesting people in the study of birds and their protection. 
Every Saturday afternoon, throughout all seasons, there is a walk for obser- 
vation and study. There also are all-day walks, especially during the migrations 
and on all holidays, including New Year’s Day. We feel that a walk on New 
Year’s Day is beginning the year aright. Throughout May we have early 
morning walks, a most delightful feature, and during the Daylight Saving 
period there are late afternoon programs. Among the birds not frequently 
seen, we found the Egret and Black Tern at Ipswich, Wilson’s Phalarope at 
Framingham, Northern Phalarope at Squantum, and Pileated Woodpecker at 
New Salem. The days at Ipswich and Plum Island are never-to-be-forgotten 
days for us all. Charles Crawford Gorst spoke for us in April and L. 
Raymond Talbot will lecture for the Club in November.—(Mrs.) CAROLINE 
W. Cuapin, Corresponding Secretary. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Ornithological Society.—During the past three years, 
members of our Society have studied birds over the territory bounded by the 
Genesee River, Lake Erie, and the neighboring state-lines. We recorded 226 
species, including an increasing number of nesting Henslow Sparrows, and 
5 pairs of Prothonotary Warblers. An Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker was 
collected at Java, N. Y., the first record for this territory. An American Egret 
was taken a short distance to the south of Buffalo. The statisticians for the 
Society, Clark S. Beardslee and Harold Mitchell, are preparing a check-list 
of birds for this region, which will be published by the Buffalo Museum of 
Natural Science. James Savage also is helping in this work. The Society 
is working on the second year of a five-year chart which occupies three panels 
in the bird-room of the Buffalo Museum of Natural Science.—(Miss) ALICE 
SHERMAN, Secretary. 


Burroughs-Audubon Nature Club (Rochester, N. Y.).—-We have been 
unusually active during the year, with eight lectures, our annual dinner, 
Junior members’ evening, and an experience meeting. We obtained a charter 
from the University of the State of New York; increased our membership to 
355; supported bills and circulated petitions to establish Everglades National 
Park, an area for preservation of pronghorn antelope, a State Division of 
Audubon Clubs, and state protection for lotus flower. Twenty-two field-trips 
were conducted (average attendance, 39). At our Conservation Station 
approximately 1400 guests registered. On the Potter Swamp hike, 61 species of 
birds were observed. From these trips we returned refreshed, bringing back a 
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real appreciation of scenic glories and of the treasures of wild life. Other out- 
standing features: celebrated burning of our mortgage; reroofed club-house; 
appointed a curator of herbarium of plants growing on our grounds; held a 
botany contest; listed 190 plants, including 1oo species and varieties, 54 
genera of trees and shrubs; members collected 30 specimens of wild fruits, seeds, 
and nuts on which our President gave an informal talk; 75 species of birds 
reported. The crowning event was the celebration of the Washington Bi- 
centenary on May Day. Besides giving a very fine and appropriate pro- 
gram, we planted 194 trees and shrubs.—(Mrs.) AMELIA M. HEYDWEILLER, 
Recording Secretary. 


Burroughs Nature Club of Marion (Ohio).—We have a membership of 
25. Our program during the year dealt with birds and flowers that appear 
each month. Miss Mary Elizabeth Cook, of Columbus, well-known sculptress, 
was our speaker. Her subject was ‘Art as We See It in Nature.’ We have been 
raising money for a bird-bath to be placed in the park opposite the Harding 
Memorial grounds. On Arbor Day we planted a tree celebrating the Washing- 
ton Bicentenary. The Club closed its year’s work with a bird-walk.—(Miss) 
ZELDA TERRY, Secretary. 


Cayuga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—We have had another successful season, 
centering activities about the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Bird Sanctuary and bird- 
walks for members on Saturday mornings during the spring migration. The 
water-fowl refuge, built by means of popular subscription as a memorial to 
Louis Fuertes, has proved a great success, and the wild Ducks that wintered 
with us far outnumbered anything seen previously on Cayuga Lake. Many 
Ducks stayed during the winter to take the corn supplied by the Club. The 
7 young Canada Geese raised on the pond left in November with a flock of 
wild ones, but 4 of them returned in March. In June, a wild Black Duck 
brought her 11 newly hatched ducklings to us for food. 

A fund of $500, raised by means of an enthralling lecture by Dr. George 
Sutton on his experiences with camera and brush among the Eskimos on 
Southamptom Island, is being expended for a memorial gateway and observa- 
tion point of native stone at the refuge—A. A. ALLEN, President. 


Century Club of Amsterdam (N. Y.).—The Sassafras Bird Sanctuary, 
sponsored by a committee of the Century Club of Amsterdam, has made 
wonderful strides this year. The lovely ravine, through which a meandeting 
brook flows, has been posted with attractive signs made by the school children, 
urging the preservation of trees, birds, and flowers. Eighty bird-houses and 
some feeding-stations have been put up, and six rustic bridges built. One 
thousand evergreen trees have been planted in the open fields of the Sanctuary, 
also, 15 black walnuts from historical places. A group of bird-lovers on a 
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series of spring walks identified 115 species of birds; about 50 varieties had 
nested there. One hundred different wild flowers are to be found there, and 
rare new species are being planted. A warden is being maintained to help 
in the work of conservation —Mrs. CHARLES E. FRENCH, President. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River (Vt.).— 
Ten meetings have been held, with an average attendance of 16. A Bird 
Report has been given at each meeting. Some of the subjects of the special 
papers were as follows: “Trees and Leaves,’ “The Hummingbird,’ ‘Our Weather,’ 
‘Squirrels,’ “Turtles,’ ‘Butterflies,’ “The Ruffed Grouse.’ This Club is fortu- 
nate in having as a member Wendell P. Smith, State Ornithologist of Vermont, 
who has brought to the meetings fine reports of his travels in the interests of 
bird-lore—(Miss) Errre E. BLopcett, Secretary. 


Connecticut Audubon Society.—At the annual meeting in June, reports 
of the year’s work were given by the Field Secretary, Miss Hurd, and by the 
warden of Birdcraft Sanctuary, Mr. Novak. Two new cases, one of Wood- 
peckers and the other of Warblers, were added to the traveling cases circulated 
among the schools by the Fish and Game Commission, which continually 
coéperates with us. We mourn the loss of the Reverend A. E. Beeman, a 
member of our Executive Board from the time our Society was organized. 
It was voted to recommend the Rose-breasted Grosbeak to the next session of 
the State Legislature as our State Bird. Following the business meeting, Prof. 
Alfred O. Gross gave an illustrated lecture on ‘Birds of the Canadian Labrador.’ 
Frank Novak has responded to the inquiries of over 18,000 visitors. He 
addressed 54 groups of Boy and Girl Scouts. The grounds of the Sanctuary 
furnish material for the study of wild flowers and ferns, trees, and the habitats 
of birds.—Mrs. E. N. DEWrrt, Secretary. 


Dana Natural History Society of Albany (N. Y.).—Our Bird Day lecture 
to the school children of Albany, an annual event, was well attended this year, 
when Dr. John B. May gave an illustrated talk, ‘The Eagle Screams.’ Field 
Day, in June, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Noah T. Clark, in Malden, was an 
enjoyable event, with Prof. John H. Cook as speaker. “The Spring Flower 
Lecture,’ by Dr. Homer D. House, was finely illustrated with colored slides 
of wild flowers adaptable to gardens. Papers on ‘Mammoth Marine Fishes,’ 
‘Frogs,’ ‘Pine Trees,’ and a symposium on ‘Bees’ were interesting and instruc- 
tive. Tales of travel in Scandinavia, Egypt, South America, and Gaspé Penin- 
sula have been told by members. A reception held in February for Herbert 
Best, a British Colonial officer, and his wife, was most interesting when Mr. 
Best spoke of his experiences with the natives of Nigeria.—Mrs. Joun H. 
MERRILL, Corresponding Secretary. 
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Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—These are the days when we are all 
searching for peace. A way to obtain it is to seek the birds, as they are para- 
mount symbols of beauty, and beauty is peace. Our Christmas Census num- 
bered 40 species and 2669 birds. Would anyone who really knew and under- 
stood the birds wish to destroy them? The appreciation of the birds is our first 
lesson, and to this end we are bending our efforts. We have let it be known to 
the various nature organizations that we are opposed to having the Quail and 
Mourning Dove placed on the game-bird list. We have contributed to the 
restoration of the Audubon Home, as we revere the memory of the man who 
gave so much that the birds might be known and loved. Our bi-monthly field- 
walks have brought many of us into a closer appreciation of the mystery con- 
tained in the simple bird, and we hope that the Prothonotary Warblers knew 
that the May breakfast was given to honor their ninth consecutive arrival. 
In June we have an annual picnic at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Blincoe. 
Mrs. CiypE C. Nok, Secretary. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Society.—The outstanding event of our 
year was the publication of Philip DuMont’s ‘Birds of Polk County, Iowa.’ 
Another high-spot was the annual convention of the Iowa Ornithologists’ 
Union, held in May. At two of our meetings, Vireos and Flycatchers were dis- 
cussed. D. O. Wilson, science teacher at East Des Moines High School, 
lectured on ‘Nature Trails.’ Dr. Luther S. Ross, of Drake University, took us 
by word and picture on a Christmas journey to Hawaii. Aldo Leopold, 
conservationist, gave a splendid lecture, stressing the need of encouragement 
of our impoverished game-birds. Our field-trips were many and successful, 
and monthly meetings were well attended.—Mrs. Tont R. WENDELBURG, 
Secretary. 


Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England, Inc.—In spite of the 
depression, we have been exceedingly fortunate in securing, by public sub- 
scription and otherwise, sufficient funds to maintain wardens at various 
reservations, as well as to do considerable development work there. Small 
areas of land have been added during the year to the Annie H. Brown Reserva- 
tion at Plum Island, Mass., and more are in prospect before the end of 1932. 
When the full reservation is complete it will comprise not less than 1000 acres, 
with about 4 miles of beach-front, sand-dunes, and salt-marshes. It is pleasing 
to report a steady increase in the number of our subscribers to this reservation 
which, in our opinion, is one of the most important in the New England States. 
—LAURENCE B. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


Flint (Mich.) Audubon Society.—Meetings have been well attended and 
much was accomplished in the way of bird-protective and conservation mea- 
sures. Our Society was instrumental in having the Governor of the state 
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proclaim a joint Arbor and Bird Day. We have placed feeding-stations in 
cemeteries throughout the city, and planted trees for the benefit of the birds. 
We dedicated a mountain-ash in memory of George Washington. In July, 
in codéperation with the City Park Board and the Kiwanis Club, we had a 
4o-acre tract of land set aside as a bird sanctuary—G.ien M. Hatuorn, 
Secretary. 


Florida Audubon Society.—Club activities have continued along the 
usual channels for the past year. We are now in Volume 6 of our quarterly, 
The Florida Naturalist. In Volume 5 was published a number of contributions 
to the natural history of the state. The annual meeting was held at Winter 
Park and was very well attended. It was decided to accept the invitation of 
Winter Park and of Rollins College to hold all annual meetings hereafter at 
that city. We are continuing the correspondence course in bird-study through 
the Extension Division of the State University at Gainesville. We have 
received the income of the Dommerich Fund, from the National Association, 
for a warden at the Pelican colony, on Brevard Reserve. Our chief efforts for 
the coming months will be to counteract the propaganda, at present wide- 
spread, against the State Game Commission. The Society is working with 
other conservation organizations, and through the State Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee on Conservation, to influence the next Legislature to leave 
the state game-law as it is and to improve its provisions, if possible. We are 
contacting all legislators and newspapers with publicity material in this work. 
Our membership for 1932 totaled 300 paid-up members, with the usual addi- 
tional number delinquent. Increased financial difficulties in the country are 
reflected in our budget, but we expect to carry on, for this Society is now in its 
thirty-third year of leadership in conservation in Florida.—R. J. LONGSTREET, 
President. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—The Club closed its ninth year this 
spring. It meets bi-weekly during the winter season, on Saturday nights, at 
which time lectures are given by visiting ornithologists and papers are read by 
members. The Club has contributed again to the support of the warden at 
the Brevard Rookery, where thousands of Brown Pelicans nest each summer 
and fall. The paid membership of the Club the past year was 40, and the 
average attendance at meetings was about 60. The President is Dr. Myron 
T. Pritchard, 15 S. Hollywood Avenue, Daytona Beach, Fla.—R. J. Lonc- 
STREET, Secretary. 


Hawk and Owl Society (N. Y.).—Our membership, largely drawn from 
the scientific bird organizations, the Cooper and Wilson Clubs, Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club, Linnzan Society, and the Nuttall Club, serves as a 
rallying-ground for those who are disturbed by the reduction in numbers of 
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our Raptores. Our strength and influence depends on the activities of our 
members and correspondents, who are quick to report on ‘vermin’ campaigns, 
shooting Hawks for sport, the use of pole-traps, and law-violations. Our goal 
is to get universal legal protection for the beneficial Hawks and Owls, to stop 
the payment of Hawk and Owl bounties, to stop the use of pole-traps, and to 
prevent, if possible, the extermination of the White-tailed Kite, the California 
Condor, and the Red-bellied Hawk, in codperation with the Audubon Associa- 
tion and other conservation organizations. We have available for distribution 
a supply of the reprint entitled, “The Protection of Hawks and Owls in Ohio’ 
by Messrs. Baldwin, Kendeigh, and Franks, as outlined in our November 
Bulletin.—WarREN F. Eaton, Secretary. 


Illinois Audubon Society.—We have had a year financially successful in 
spite of hard times, but with no spectacular accomplishments of which to 
boast. A new phase in the existence of the organization was ushered in when 
we affiliated with the Chicago Academy of Sciences and transferred our office 
from the ‘Loop’ to the museum building in Lincoln Park. Regular meetings 
of the Board have been held monthly. The special meeting of the Society was 
held April 19 at the Academy, when Walter Bennet, of the Iowa Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, lectured on the ‘Prairie Chicken,’ with moving pictures. 
The annual trip to Riverside was held on May 14, with 200 present, and 67 
species were identified. The President, Dr. C. W. G. Eifrig, was appointed 
by Governor Emmerson a delegate to the National Conference on State Parks. 
Mr. Pattee has been made our representative on the Clean Stream Advisory 
Committee for the Forest Preserve. Our delegates to the Conservation Council 
have been Mrs. Richardson and Messrs. Shantz and Pattee. The Council’s 
particular work for the birds this year has been the salvation of the Orland 
Slough for a bird-refuge by the Cook County Forest Preserve. A Christmas 
bird census was made in Cook County at the request of the Forest Preserve. 

The Annual Bulletin has been published regularly, also our four pages in 
the Quarterly of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. The by-laws were printed, 
also a slip of information regarding our organization. There is a constant sale 
of material at our office at the Academy, and free information is also given out. 
Our boxes of slides which circulate among the schools were replenished. The 
bird-laws expiring in Illinois in October were repassed but, unfortunately, 
without the changes advised by us. A committee is at work on a new edition 
of our Illinois Check-List.—(Miss) C. A. M1TCHELL, Secretary. 


Indiana Audubon Society.—Our annual meeting at Crawfordsville, in 
May, was one of the most excellent in our history. The attendance was large, 
enthusiasm ran high, and the beauties of the estate of Frank C. Evans were 
factors long to be remembered. The early morning walks were well attended, 
and the papers presented were of a high order, The banquet address by A. M. 
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Bailey, of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, was appreciated and the menu 
card at the annual dinner was unusual in that each attendant found at his 
plate a painting of a well-known bird, the work of a member, a young lad, 
Fred Hall. 

An innovation was launched in September when a committee appointed by 
the President established an exhibit at the Indiana State Fair. Space was 
gratuitously given by the State Conservation Department in the Fish and 
Game Building. Flowers, birds’ nests, and bird-houses furnished decorations. 
The posters submitted in the state-wide Bird Poster Contest of the Society, 
upon which awards were given at the Crawfordsville meeting, were displayed 
and attracted much attention and favorable comment. The 1932 Year Book, 
published and dedicated to Dr. Amos W. Butler, Indiana’s distinguished 
naturalist, and one of the founders of the Society, includes Dr. Butler’s biog- 
raphy by Dr. Barton W. Evermann, as well as his bibliography.—(Miss) 
MARGARET R. KNox, Secretary. 


Kentucky Audubon Society (Covington Branch).—The meetings are 
held once a month at the Baker-Hunt Foundation, a home given for the use 
of nature students. We have as our Treasurer a State Game Warden, and 
adjoining this home is a museum, with Archie Williams, Director, who has 
numerous specimens of wild and domestic birds which greatly facilitates our 
study of them. We are much interested in all the activities of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, and contributed to the fund for the restora- 
tion of the Audubon Home in New York. We have had several interesting 
talks on the life and work of Audubon. Audubon prints have been exhibited 
at our meetings, and a tree honoring the George Washington Bicentenary was 
planted in the Bird Preserve.—Mrs. H. E. Curry, Secretary. 


Lynn (Mass.) Bird Club.—During the year we held monthly meetings 
from September to June inclusive. Our printed calendar showed exceptionally 
fine nature programs, including illustrated lectures, personal experience meet- 
ings, and field-trips. We feel the interest in birds is increasing in our section 
where there is ample opportunity for studying both land- and water-birds. 
One evening, five nature-books were reviewed by members and were so much 
enjoyed that the Club voted to have another such evening next year. 
Laurence B. Fletcher, President of the Northeastern Bird Banding Associa- 
tion, gave us an illustrated talk on ‘Results of Five Years’ Bird Banding,’ from 
which we acquired much worth-while information. Our Club is affiliated with 
the Federation of Bird Clubs of New England, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, and the National Association of Audubon Societies.—(Mrs.) MARION 
S. Spain, President. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—The past year we held seven 
indoor meetings, eight Field Days and celebrated the ‘Birds’ Christmas Festi- 
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val’ at Westlake Park. At Lincoln Park, we planted a memorial tree in honor 
of George Washington. Lectures at the indoor meetings were: ‘My Summer 
Visitors,’ Mrs. T. H. Patterson; ‘South African Birds,’ Raymond Coles; ‘Music 
of the Out-of-Doors,’ Bert Harwell; ‘Flowers of Our Vicinity,’ Prof. A. C. 
Life; ‘Penguins,’ by our poetess, Miss Elizabeth Farson. At our meeting in 
May, Mrs. Carter, from the Butterfly Farm, told us many interesting things 
regarding these fairy-like creatures, illustrated by living specimens. Mrs. F. T. 
Bicknell, our President Emeritus, as always, has been untiring in her efforts 
to help the Society, and Mrs. Grace S. Hall has made numerous talks and con- 
ducted many field-trips. Mrs. Leon S. Griswold, our competent President for 
the last two years, felt that she could no longer go on with the work, and Mrs. 
James S. Brennan was elected to fill this office—Mrs. THEODORE E. TENNEY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Maryland Audubon Society.—In reéstablishing its activities, the Society 
has elected C. Clemson Brown, President; Miss Eveline Early, Vice-President; 
Miss M. Anna Smith, Secretary; Percy T. Blogg, Treasurer; and Dr. Francis 
C. Nicholas, Executive Secretary and Agent. These, with Jesse Slingluff, Esq., 
the Hon. Talbott Denmead, Mrs. W. A. Lawrence, Dr. Caleb Dorsey, Jr., 
and Mrs. Harry A. Warner, constitute the Board of Directors. Work under- 
taken is principally to instruct in relation to the importance of birds, and to 
provide lectures and discussions for members. In this, we were able to intro- 
duce Alden H. Hadley of the National Association to an audience of over 2000 
persons. The Society is associated with the American International Academy, 
and conducts its Ornithological Section. Instruction and demonstrations are 
given at Biological Station No. 3, Gambrills, Md., adjacent to Baltimore. 
At other properties of the Academy, camps are available, and at immense 
estates in South America, international work is in prospect.—(Miss) M. ANNA 
SMITH, Secretary. 


Massachusetts Audubon Society.—The varied activities of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society have been carried on during the past year with 
vigor and a fair measure of success. We feel that our educational work has 
been very important, reaching, as it does, the entire school system of the state, 
from lectures in the normal and high schools by L. R. Talbot, through the 
grades where Mrs. Harriet U. Goode has introduced the Junior Club Leaflets 
of the National Association with marked success. As a result of these efforts 
Massachusetts stands third in the list of states showing the number of classes 
formed, being excelled only by New York and Pennsylvania. Further educa- 
tional work has included contacts with the general public at the Moose Hill 
Bird Sanctuary where 8000 registered visitors got intimate personal experi- 
ences in observing and identifying birds under the guidance of Superintendent 
William A. Taylor, and at the office at 66 Newbury Street, Boston, where 
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advice and assistance in bird-matters is asked annually, in person or by mail, 
by many thousands. Our unique Audubon Calendars have been popular, and 
the Bird Charts, which show 95 different birds, life size, in color, and char- 
acteristic attitudes, have been in great demand in schools throughout the 
country, a new printing of 3000 each of Charts 1 and 2 being required to fill 
the increasing requests. Our free literature, especially designed for Massa- 
chusetts,. has been supplied, on request, to students of birds and their protec- 
tion in many other states. As always, we are grateful for valued contacts, 
wise advice, and helpful assistance from the National Association of Audubon 
Societies —WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—The Club has served the cause of bird- 
conservation during the past year, principally in maintaining its Bird Sanc- 
tuary and in stimulating interest among the children and adults of the com- 
munity in bird-protective measures. The income from the Ernest Harold 
Baynes Memorial Fund has been used in the upkeep of the Sanctuary and the 
winter feeding of the birds, with a portion in the further development of 
Memorial Knoll. Our census of birds in the Sanctuary showed increased 
numbers. The Junior Bird Club furthered the work in winter feeding in the 
Sanctuary, and also had several interesting bird-study meetings under capable 
leadership. 

On the afternoon of August 28, the Club celebrated its twenty-second annual 
Bird Sunday with a service. Following musical numbers by Mrs. Nathan 
Andrews, Jr., of Westboro, Mass., and a devotional service conducted by the 
Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, President of the Club, assisted by Rev. George C. 
Junkins, Vice-President, the address of the day was delivered by the Rev. 
William H. Spence, of Hanaver, N. H. Concluding the program was a stirring 
appeal by the President for continued support of the purposes and ideals of 
the bird-conservation movement.—(Miss) ANNIE H. DuNcAN, General Manager. 


Michigan Audubon Society.—Considering this ‘reconstruction period,’ 
we feel that we have had a good year. Some very interested members have 
come in. Our recruit-work is progressing. All bird-lovers and teachers will 
want the plan of bird-study and practical suggestions as outlined in Geneva 
Smithe’s ‘A Year of Adventure with the Birds’ (64 pages; many illustrations; 
25 cents). With the help of local Audubon Clubs, we requested and succeeded 
in having our Governor designate Arbor Day as Arbor and Bird Day. We have 
supported all the national and state conservation legislative activities. Our 
President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, of Hart, had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of some of our California birds and Audubon members this 
winter.—(Mrs.) Lucretia T. NORGAARD, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Middle Georgia Audubon Society.—Our new President, G. L. Carver, 
has aroused the membership of our organization along conservation lines. We 
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have been supporting the State Game and Fish Department and the State 
Forestry Department. This activity on the part of our President has led to the 
organization of a Quail Association of the State that is sponsored and encour- 
aged by some of Georgia’s most prominent men. Also, through his efforts, 
plans are almost completed for the formation of a wild-life preserve of 20,000 
acres, in Twiggs County. The region now supports beavers, deer, wild turkeys, 
squirrels, and many kinds of song- and game-birds.—(Miss) Marte W. DuNLapP, 
Secretary. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—-The Society meets every month 
except the vacation months of summer. We have both afternoon and evening 
meetings in the Walker Branch Library in Minneapolis. However, one was 
held at the Museum of Natural History at the University of Minnesota, where 
W. J. Breckenridge gave a lecture on the ‘Courtship of Grouse,’ illustrated by 
moving pictures. At one of our meetings we took a ‘Nature Cruise to Alaska’ 
with films; at other gatherings some of our subjects pertained to birds and 
bird-life in the Far West and in the South. Mounted birds have been loaned 
from our Museum. Our members have given talks before Girl Scout groups 
and other organizations in the interest of our feathered friends. We observed, 
during our spring migration for 1932, 145 species.—({Mrs.) Eva N. Davis, 
Secretary. 


Missoula (Mont.) Audubon Society.—Monthly meetings have been held. 
Most of the programs have been given by members. At the March meeting, 
however, Paul Fair, of the State Fish and Game Commission, showed two reels 
of California wild life, and also a number of very fine enlarged photographs of 
animals and birds. It was voted to make a contribution to the Audubon 
Home, Incorporated. The Club continued its custom of placing its copies of 
Brirp-LorE and The Condor in the circulating department of the city library 
for the use of the public.—(Miss) CAROLINE WELLS, Secretary. 


Nature Study Club of Indiana.—We have had fifteen lectures during the 
year, and more than fifty outings and hikes have been taken, studying birds, 
trees, rocks, plants, weed-seeds, astronomy, and plant-life. Several week- 
end trips were made, the most outstanding being one on May 21 and 22, 
when Kin Hubbard Ridge, a State Park, was dedicated. Another trip, on 
August 6 and 7, was made to the Sarah A. Guthrie Memorial, a forest of 60 
acres near Dupont, at which time a survey was made of trees and plants. 
Thirty-two species of trees were found and 120 species of smaller plants. An 
active section of our Club is the bird-banding group. About tooo birds a 
year are banded. Open house is held the first Sunday afternoon of the month 
at the club-house, Wollen’s Gardens.—(Miss) Dorotuy WHITE, Secretary. 


Nature Study Society of Rockford (Ill.).—We have carried on a pro- 
gram of varied interest at the regular monthly meetings. Our census revealed 
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192 species recorded in Rockford and vicinity during the year. In April a 
Washington memorial tree was planted, and in May the Society visited 
‘Wychwood,’ a wild-flower and bird sanctuary at Lake Geneva, Wis. The 
Wild-flower Committee brought in specimens for identification in July and 
August, and vacation reports were given in September. The Society maintains 
a Natural History Museum in Mandeville Park. A bird chart was given to the 
Crippled Children’s Room and a small gift sent to Jack Miner. This, with 
contributions to State and National Audubon Societies, is covered by dues of 
$1 a year.—(Miss) FRANcEs S. Dosson, Secretary. 


The Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—The Club meets once a month from 
October to May inclusive. Our membership is 125. During the year we have 
lectures by speakers outside of the Club, and our President often gives us very 
interesting talks illustrated by lantern slides. Hikes and trips to points of 
interest are a part of our year’s program, and an annual dinner is also a fea- 
ture. An occasional card party helps to add to our treasury for Club work.— 
Mrs. JAMES P. CLEMENTS, Secretary. 


New Canaan (Conn.) Bird Protective Society.—Our fifteenth year has 
been an active and profitable one. An unemployment program included the 
Sanctuary and resulted in many improvements. The ‘Close,’ consisting of 4 
acres at the entrance, is now about complete. It contains a mile of trail, a 
brook, a small lake, a Wild-flower Nursery, where the more difficult native 
plants are being raised; a Grass- and Clover-Garden, where 20-odd varieties 
of these two species grow to maturity; the ‘Ravine,’ which is a typical bird- 
sanctuary planting—‘‘a tangle of thicket surrounded by path or flight-lane.” 
There are also the following: a Bulletin Board where items of timely interest 
are posted; a Bird-Hospital where injured birds are helped; and the Sanctuary 
House where colored plates of birds and wild flowers of the months are dis- 
played. A library of reference books is available. The public is allowed free 
use of the ‘Close’ three afternoons each week. The remainder of the Sanctuary, 
some 15 acres of wild land through which about 3 miles of woodland paths 
have been cut, is open to members only. Clinton Bartow is full-time warden 
in charge. The Club’s membership is about 125.—(Mrs.) ANNA R. Hoyt, 
Secretary. 


New Jersey Audubon Society.—We have felt the financial conditions 
which have prevailed during the past year, but have carried on our work as 
funds would permit. We supported a Senate bill designed to transfer the func- 
tions of the State Fish and Game Commission to the Department of Con- 
servation and Development. Lack of public knowledge and understanding of 
conditions and of just what was sought was doubtless responsible for the 
failure of this measure. 
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From the Miller Memorial Bird Sanctuary Fund we expended $15 for rat- 
extermination on Bird Island. The Common Terns and Black Skimmers 
breeding there enjoyed a successful season. At the annual meeting of the 
Society and Board of Trustees thereof, held in Newark, October 4, the entire 
Board of Trustees was reélected.—BEECHER S. Bownpisn, Secretary. 


Ohio Audubon Society.—We held eight meetings during the year, three 
of which were field-trips. The programs at the other meetings included lec- 
tures by members and others. One of the most interesting was the talk by 
Dr. Gustav Eckstein, author of ‘Nogucki,’ ‘Lives,’ and other publications. 
Dr. Eckstein, in his inimitable manner, fascinated the audience with stories 
of his Parrots, Canaries, and other pets. One meeting, as usual, was given over 
to an informal discussion by members of their spring and summer bird-observa- 
tions. We are seeking to work in close codperation with the departments of the 
state. Membership of the Society in the National Conference on State Parks 
has been continued. We contributed to the Audubon Home, Incorporated, 
in New York City. In response to frequent requests throughout the year, the 
President has given bird-talks to various groups.—(Miss) Et1zABETH BRAv- 
NECKER, Secretary. 


Oregon Audubon Society.—During the past year we have continued our 
four major lines of activity. W. H. Crowell, Chairman of the Pittock 
Bird Sanctuary Committee, has been active in carrying on developments to 
the extent finances would permit. A number of bridges have been built, span- 
ning gulches, and the general plan for the development of the Sanctuary is 
well worked out. Bird feeding-stations have been maintained and a number of 
bird-houses placed. Some planting of berry-bearing trees and shrubs has been 
done. The present great need of the Sanctuary is proper fencing, and this is 
the major objective of the organization at the present time. 

The Society maintained its usual winter program of lectures. Thirty-two 
of these, largely on birds, were given in the Portland Public Library. Atten- 
dance was good, averaging 250 to the meeting, and interest keen. The Program 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Miss Arlie Seaman, has already out- 
lined a program for the coming winter which promises to be very attractive. 
Twenty-six bird-walks were made under the leadership of Harold S. Gilbert. 
These walks are rapidly becoming a popular feature of the organization’s 
activities, and will be continued again this year. The Education Committee, 
under B. A. Thaxter, largely through the nature-study teachers in the public 
schools, had approximately 4000 Portland school children enrolled in Junior 
Audubon work.—IRA N,. GABRIELSON, Secretary. 


Outdoor Nature Club (Tex.).—Activities have included: Coéperation 
with the Houston Museum of Natural History and other local, state, and 
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national organizations, in educational and conservation work of varied scope; 
field-trips for the observation and study of wild flowers, trees, reptiles, bird- 
migration and nesting colonies of water-birds; lectures before school classes 
and other groups; nature photography and photograph exhibits; and seasonal 
bird censuses and bird-banding by members, including the first recorded band- 
ing of Roseate Spoonbills in America. The Club’s Bulletin and special nature 
pamphlets were widely distributed. Our most important conservation work 
this year was the effecting of special warden protection for the nesting colony 
of Roseate Spoonbills and other birds on Vingt’-un Island, Galveston Bay, 
through codperation of the National Association of Audubon Societies and 
the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commission.—C. H. Kierner, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—We held evening meetings, open 
to the public, once a month. Usually the program was a lecture, often illus- 
trated, and always some good music. Twice a month, bird-walks were taken 
to cafions, beaches, or neighboring parks, anyone interested always being 
welcome. A Christmas tree was hung with food for the birds at an extra 
meeting that was in the nature of a Christmas party. Various legislative 
matters concerning bird-protection have been discussed and resolutions passed. 
Our President lectured in Los Angeles with bird-slides owned by our Society. 
Some faithful members have conducted Junior Audubon walks and classes 
throughout the year—(Miss) ErHet B. Jupson, Secretary. 


Rhode Island Audubon Society.—October marks the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of our Society. A course of eight lectures on Nature, organized by the 
Education Committee, was given to a group of Camp Fire Girl leaders early 
in the year. Exhibits at the Flower Show and Teachers’ Institute were viewed 
by many people. Frequent articles on bird-life by Mrs. Southwick, of the 
Kimball Bird Sanctuary, in the ‘Westerly Sun,’ and by Mrs. H. E. Walter in 
the Providence Journal, make our work known to the public and inform bird- 
students of migration movements. Miss Emily Dickens has done fine work 
in the Block Island schools. We give talks to school children, and many teachers 
attend our lectures. Our library and traveling habitat boxes help in this work. 
In July and August, the nature-study course for children was again success- 
fully presented at the Sanctuary. The boat-house has been converted into a 
nature-study room. Mrs. Frank L. Glezen, of Providence, has presented a 
fine case of birds to be displayed at the Sanctuary.—ALBERT A. BARDEN, JR., 
Secretary. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—At the annual meeting, on March 31, it 
was planned to hold monthly meetings except in July and August. It also was 
decided to publish a bulletin at frequent intervals as a means of exchange of 
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notes among our members; to provide a means of exchange of notes with other 
societies; and to direct the aims of the various members so that at the end of 
the year we may have a tabulated list, containing valuable additions to our 
present knowledge of St. Louis birds. Much publicity was given to the Club 
by posters of birds placed in the street-cars and in the various parks of the 
city.—(Miss) BARBARA COUSLAND, Secretary. 


San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—The most important item 
of news which our Society has to report is the erection of a splendid fire-proof 
Museum building in Balboa Park, which will be its permanent home. The 
Society is now engaged in moving its valuable collections from the inflammable 
structure which it has been occupying. The new Museum was financed through 
the contributions of many San Diegans and others, chief among whom was the 
late Miss Ellen B. Scripps, of La Jolla. In attendance at our Museum and in 
use of its educational facilities, the past year’s figures show no decrease below 
those of previous years. The Society’s nature walks and excursions, each under 
the leadership of an expert, were directed by Carroll DeWilton Scott and were 
well patronized. Junior work within the building, including a variety of 
classes for children of all ages, was in charge of Frank F. Gander. Nature- 
study, as part of the curriculum in every school in San Diego County, was 
supervised by William S. Wright, a member of the Museum staff.—CLINTON 
G. Assott, Director. 


Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society.—We have erected a beautiful bronze 
silhouette sign of flying Herons, asking people to protect the birds of Chatham 
County. The sign was placed on the Coastal Highway at Savannah River 
bridge. The Society members spent one day during the early spring visiting 
the breeding-places of Black Skimmers and Wilson’s Plovers on Robinson 
Island.—Mrs. J. R. Carn, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—The Club was represented at the Congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union in Detroit, October, 1931, by Mrs. 
Francis H. Coffin and R. N. Davis, also at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in New York, the same month, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis H. Coffin. At the fall meeting, Mrs. Coffin was elected President 
of the Club, and the usual activities were outlined for the year. An innovation 
was the imaginary trip by boat taken by the Adult Class, going from New York 
to Florida, through the Panama Canal northward along the coast to Seattle— 
from there by plane to Winnipeg and north to Hudson Bay—studying the 
birds en route and visiting sanctuaries along the coast. Ninety-one birds were 
noted and 61 species. Early morning walks began on Arbor Day and were 
continued until Memorial Day. Our bird census for 1932 is 164. Our annual 
Field Day was held at Lake Ely, June 11. At the fall meeting, in 1932, the 
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following resolution was unanimously adopted to be sent to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies: 

“RESOLVED, that the Directors of the Scranton Bird Club at their 
regular fall meeting, September 22, 1932, desire to express their grateful appre- 
ciation of the helpful codperation received during many years from the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in the intricate work of bird-protection, and 
to register their full confidence in Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President, and the other 
Directors of the Association.” —Mrs. Homer F. Cox, Secretary. 


Southern Pines (N. C.) Bird Club.—Under the leadership of our Presi- 
dent, Miss Maither, the Club looks back upon a happy season, enthusiasm 
making up for lack of members. Three new members won all obtainable 
badges, registering birds never before listed by us. Three Master Scout Badges 
were presented. The Club paid its annual visit to the colored school, encour- 
aging the pupils to study birds, and also distributing seeds. On March 18, Wash- 
ington’s Bicentenary and Arbor Day were suitably celebrated in the Bird 
Sanctuary. Eighteen weekly meetings were held from January to late May. 
After hunting for an hour or two, we gathered at the New England House for 
an informal program.—(Miss) ANNIE S. ELtiott, Recording Secretary. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—Seventy new names added this year 
bring our membership to more than 400. Activities have included seven morn- 
ing walks, vesper walks, field-meetings, a fireside ‘vacation experience’ meeting, 
four hikes in our Sanctuary, an ‘eclipse party,’ and special Arbor Day programs. 
On our Guest Night, Mrs. Alice B. Harrington entertained us with a delightful 
lecture, ‘New England Bird Sanctuaries.’ Subjects of regular meetings were 
‘A Day Afield,’ a talk on forestry, one on trees and shrubs, and a symposium, 
‘The Most Interesting Bird I Ever Met.’ Our contribution to the George 
Washington Bicentennial tree-planting program was the gift of fifteen Wash- 
ington hawthorns to the grounds of public institutions. The presence of a 
Mockingbird and more than 30 American Crossbills at feeding-stations were 
special bird-events. The latter were recorded in motion pictures and ‘stills.’ 
The newspapers gave us space for nature items, including special mention of 
each of the 123 kinds of birds seen by one member since the beginning of the 
year. The increasing number of bird-baths, feeding-stations, bird-houses, and 
shrubbery for birds in our twin cities indicates that the spirit of bird-protection 
is steadily growing.—Mrs. C. E. Norton, Secretary. 


[Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our Club, which is now 18 years old, 
continues its monthly walks and maintenance of winter feeding-stations for 
birds. During the past year it has assisted the local troops of Boy Scouts in 
placing bird-houses in their Week-End Camp on Staten Island. The Field 
Secretary, by illustrated lectures in schools, etc., has encouraged the con- 
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servation of bird-life. At the annual meeting, on May 25, 1932, Warren F. 
Eaton, of the Hawk and Owl Society, spoke in favor of an effort, in codpera- 
tion with the National Association of Audubon Societies, to relieve these 
birds of classification as ‘vermin,’ which was approved by the Club.—CHARLES 
W. LENG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Study Club.—Regular meetings, held the 
last Thursday in each month, and outdoor rambles during the migration 
seasons, keep our membership alert and enthusiastic. The meetings are well 
attended, and the programs presented by our members are of much interest. 
The subjects covered accounts of birds and bird-notes, animals, field-observa- 
tions, rock-gardens, trees, ferns, mosses, bees, butterflies; and one evening in 
November is devoted to astronomy. At our April meeting, forest preservation 
was discussed, resulting in a resolution being passed that a letter be sent to 
Washington opposing the Eavens Bill (H. R. 5843). We have 30 active 
members. The county newspapers give us space for items which helps spread 
the gospel of bird- and flower-preservation.—(Miss) LENA F. CAsKEy, Secretary. 


Texas Bird and Nature Study Club (Dallas).—This study group had 
for its subject last year “Texas Nature.’ We found that to be such an immensely 
large and comprehensive subject that this year we have reduced our study to 
‘Nature in Dallas County.’ 

We planted a tree in Randall Park honoring the Washington Bicentenary. 

Through the courtesy of WFAA Woman’s Hour, the history and objects of 
our Club were broadcast in a radio talk by our President, Mrs. Matt L. Cobb. 

Numerous letters were written by our Corresponding Secretary to Congress- 
men in Washington, urging their influence and support in adding to the 
National Park System a large portion of the Florida Everglades Region, on 
which Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson had been working faithfully. 

A 15-acre site, belonging to the city and on the north bank of White Rock 
Lake, which has on it one natural spring, was designated by Dallas for our 
Wild-flower Garden. Some progress was made.—Mrs. C. C. INGE, President. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—Our Club was formed 22 years ago. 
The community has become interested in birds through published reports of 
our work. One of the new ventures, the past year, was that undertaken by the 
Hawk Committee, which presented the subject of Hawk protection to granges 
and farmers’ clubs. Lecturers, pictures of birds of prey, and other material 
were provided for these organizations. We gave an exhibition at the County 
Farm Products Show, and at the annual Flower Show; a miniature bird sanc- 
tuary and feeding-station was displayed. The Christmas Bird Census was 
taken by 25 members who worked in the field from early morning until late 
afternoon. Charles J. Pennock, William Trimble, J. Carroll Hayes, and Dr. 
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J. P. Johnson, specialists in the field of science, gave lectures at the bi-weekly 
meetings. Many field-trips were taken, including one to the only nesting-site 
of Cliff Swallows in Chester County. 

The annual trip in May was to Bayville on Barnegat Bay. The species 
seen numbered 113, including a flock of Red Phalaropes. Several Club mem- 
bers have given lectures.—(Miss) LILIAN W. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Western Pennsylvania Humane Society.—During the past year we 
have taken seven air-rifles and numerous other weapons from bird-killing 
parties, largely boys of immature years. We have distributed 400,000 pieces 
of literature pertaining to kindness and care of the voiceless, with special 
emphasis on birds. We have been instrumental, directly and indirectly, for 
the destruction of more than tooo bird-killing cats. More than 200 school 
posters were prepared, on the care and treatment of our feathered friends. 
Two hundred and twenty talks were given in schools, churches, clubs, to Boy 
Scouts, and over the radio to spread the ideals of conservation and protec- 
tion. We organized 267 bands.—W. F. H. WENTZEL, Secretary. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—This has been a successful year. Lack of 
funds has thrown more responsibility on our own membership and has devel- 
oped more interest in bird-conservation. Members have given interesting 
talks at our monthly meetings, have shown original still and motion pictures of 
birds and other nature subjects, have attended and reported the annual meet- 
ing of the Audubon Association, and groups have visited several well-known 
bird sanctuaries. “The Kinglets,’ our Junior section, charmingly conducted 
one meeting; observation walks have been a regular feature of our programs; 
a delightful canal-boat trip was taken in June; and many visits have been 
made to Briar Bush Bird Sanctuary, the home of our President. Arbor Day 
was observed by planting a dogwood tree, with fitting ceremony on the Com- 
munity Hall grounds. We have acquired a ‘Bird Haven,’ a beautifully situated 
tract of land, owned by the township, dedicated to the protection of wild life, 
and under the joint supervision of the township and the Bird Club.—(Miss) 
EsTHER HEACOCK, Corresponding Secretary. 
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Report of Robert Cushman Murphy, Treasurer 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
70 Pine Street, New York 


THe Aupir CoMMITTEE, October 20, 1932. 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We have audited the books, accounts, and records of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., for the period from October 
15, 1931, to October 10, 1932, and present herewith the following Exhibits 
and Schedules: 

ExuisitT A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT OCTOBER 10, 1932. 
Exuisitr B—GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT. 
Exuisir C—Suppty DEPARTMENT OPERATING STATEMENT. 
SCHEDULE 1—INVESTMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 2—GENERAL ENDOWMENT FuND. 
SCHEDULE 3—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922. 
SCHEDULE 4—INTERNATIONAL BrirRD PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 5—EGRET PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 6—CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND. 
SCHEDULE 7—BUILDING FUND. 
SCHEDULE 8—PAuL J. RAINEY Funp. 
SCHEDULE 9g—Paut J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND. 
SCHEDULE 10—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FuND. 
SCHEDULE 11—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT FunpD. 
SCHEDULE 12—SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FuND. 
SCHEDULE 13—CorNELIUS AYER Woop Funp. 
SCHEDULE 14—Mary DutcHER* MEMORIAL FUND. 
SCHEDULE 15—LAuRA Norcross Marrs Funp. 
SCHEDULE 16—RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 
SCHEDULE 17—STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF REAL ESTATE. 
SCHEDULE 18—-STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 19——-STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES—SANCTUARIES AND WARDENS. 


The disbursements made from the various funds were verified by approved 
vouchers, and the balances on deposit were confirmed by the depositories. 

All investments other than mortgages held in a custodian account at the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company were verified by a confirmatory letter. 

Details of the various securities and mortgages are on file in the Treasurer’s 
office, and the values on the books are at cost or market at date of donation. 

Accompanied by Samuel T. Carter, Jr., and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, we 
attended the safe deposit vaults and examined all mortgages and incidental 
papers held for investment. 

Included in Schedule 1, under the caption of “Real Estate 502-4 West 
122d St.” is an item of $83,334.57. This represents a $78,500 first mortgage 
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held on this property by the Association, together with incidental expenses 
which were incurred to protect the investment. The same situation was 
encountered the previous year with the Dawson St. property when $2,798.28 
was spent to protect a $25,000 mortgage. When the real estate market im- 
proves, both of these properties will be sold and the mortgage loans liquidated, 
but in the interim the properties are being operated by the Association. 

Enumerated below is a list of investments on which no dividends were 
received or interest paid when due. 
Stock. 

12 shares Badger Paper Mills, Inc. (Donated). 

60 shares Anaconda Copper Company. Common (Donated). 

100 shares Boston & Maine R.R. Ist Preferred, Class A. 
M ortgages.— 

*514% per cent Mortgage ($51,150), 1455 Undercliff Ave. 
*514% per cent Mortgage ($57,500), 55, 57, 59 West 116th St. 
$1,000 First Mortgage note of D. M. Henley (Donated). 
$1,500 First Mortgage note of F. A. & E. J. Burrow (Donated). 
Very truly yours, 

JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, 


Cerlified Public Accountants 
*Interest since paid in part. 


New York, October 25, 1932. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, Certified Public Accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the period ended October 10, 1932. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 10, 1932, and income and expense account for the year ending 
the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them in 
connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe Deposit 
Company. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) WILLIAM P. WHARTON 
(Signed) T. S. PALMER 
Auditing Committee 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, Incorporated 
Balance Sheet as of October 10, 1932 
Exhibit A ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Bank (Schedule 18) $31,410 47 
Investments (at cost or market value at date donated)- 
Real Estate Mortgages $808,800 00 
Domestic Corporation Bonds ; 320,714 25 
Domestic Corporation Stock (Donated) 124,923 75 
U. S. Government Obligations ; . 81,604 09 
Foreign Corporation and Government Obligations 120,631 50 
Real Estate ; 111,132 85 
f Total Investments (Schedule 1) ‘ 1,573,800 44 
Furniture and Office Equipment 
General Fund (Nominal Value) I 00 
Boats and Gasoline Engines 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Nominal Value) Klasse I 00 
Realty: 
Purchased 
Bird Island, Orange Lake, Fla soe ee 2250 20 
Buzzard Island, S. C. .. 22+ 300 00 
—-—— $550 20 
Donated 
Paul J. Rainey Tract, La. (Nominal Value)... . .. $1 00 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, N. Y. (Nominal Value). . I 00 
- ~ 2 00 
—_——— 552 20 
Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary. . . ineeees 10,000 00 
Inventory 
Color Process Plates (Nominal Value) , eed $500 00 
Audubon Bird Cards de was . 6,010 22 
———— 6,510 22 
Deposit on Electric Light Service Pirates 3 25 00 
Accrued Interest on U. S. Government Bonds Purchased........... 95 97 
$1,622,402 30 
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LIABILITIES 
Endowment Funds— 
General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2)................... $1,004,860 69 
Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3).. Ter eee rIer ey a 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule 2. socscesss $00,600 60 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund (Schedule +). Kiekcns 1,070 00 
Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund (Schedule 13).............. P 5,388 20 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund (Schedule 14)......... si 7,737 70° 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund (Schedule 15)............. 25,000 00 
$1,445,850 89 
Special Funds 
International Bird Protection Fund (Schedule 4)............ $467 88 
Egret Protection Fund (Schedule 5)................... IOI 74 
Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6).................. 10,627 60 
Building Fund (Schedule 7). . Lew eitnn i coisa cate mises 121,484 15 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8). pe ee nee or 9,929 25 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule ond. Eis pede aeias 03 55 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund............ See er 10,000 00 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund (Schedule is)... eae 1,684 16 
: 154,388 33 
Reserve for Contingencies (Schedule 16)...............000 0005: 20,000 00 
Sur plus— 
Balance October 15, 1931... .. $8,853 10 


Less: Loss for period from October 15, 1931, to , Octo- 


ber 10, 1932 (Exhibit B).....................$1,690 02 | 
Transferred to Reserve for Contingencies. ....... 5,000 00 
— 6,690 02 


I I BIE oa ce kk nkk ido Ga anes 2,163 08 


$1 622,402 30 


Exhibit B GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT 


Income: 
Members’ Dues... . sa Sch ce cies te a tet cde dt, no 
Contributions. . ET EE Ee PEROT TE re 


Income from Investments 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages..................$29,401 98 
Interest on Domestic Corporation and Government 
Bonds. . sesee 972 oS | 
Interest on Foreign Gove rnment ond c scpesation Bends 3,070 00 


Interest on Bank Balances.... . ES Re eae 172 12 
Dividends on Stocks of Domestic Conpesntions. re 
a A ae 
Gross Income from Real Estate (Schedule 17).......... 6,879 00 


Total Income....... pda tecek eens setae denies $78,202 97 
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Total Income (carried forward) ...........cccccccsceccces $78,202 97 
Expenses: 
Educational Effort 
President’s Salary. . . , haa es . $12,334 50 
President’s Traveling E spenee-Legislation, Leshan, 
and Field Investigation. .... . acwaevamesaees 580 42 
} Expenses—Educational Director—General........... 184 73 
Brrp-Lore, Copies to Members A Poe .... 6,988 18 
\ Brro-Lore, Extra Pages, Annual Repert.. eT 
Artist Desuiens piuremniakts 100 00 
Electros, Half-Tones, Prints, and Meastives. Seat 392 71 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses................. 844 30 
Library aaah inn aRie mace eea 417 47 
Printing—Office and Field Agents................... 1,268 49 
Legislation siicke bred oo arbee aul 933 38 


——_—_——-G26,048 25 


Sanctuary Department: 


Salary of Director... . veer TTT. 
Traveling and Sundry Expenses... . . ore 590 50 
Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses (14 W: bodiend. . eT: nf 
f Hawk Protection—Cape May, N. J.................. 201 76 
4 Total Sanctuary Expense—General (Schedule 19) .... 7,185 84 
General Expenses 
Addressograph Plates Peer ee Teer rT re” $45 36 
Annual Meeting Expense..... .................+22+ 1,238 41 
Auditing. . we kicwd hikeset et badedimdeokewen 400 00 
Electric Light... . si Gheeecka aden seevgeeeees 232 35 
Envelopes and Supplies. ....................2+2++++ 1493 79 
Insurance. . Peer TT TTT TET ETT eT TS toe 157 24 
Legal Services. ... a wc Seana aiane san abacalt 810 00 
Multigraphing. .. . PP eee ee re rr IIO 93 
Office Assistants. . . nase Eee Ee re tr 21,257 74 
Office Rent ioe ade MTT ll 
Postage and Expressage....... wre | 
Publicity i rudiment ae canoes | 
Membership Campaign. pana peesicsstnenines, Te 
Telephone and Telegrams......... 2.2.2... cccsccecses 898 12 
Furniture and Fixtures. ..... . ee pS 79 31 
Annuity to William T. McKenzie....... aigdaldes 480 00 
Bank Service Charge for handling Investments....... 100 00 
Moving Expense—Storeroom Pr ee 37 50 
Miscellaneous Expenses. picnias Huw al eee eee 773 72 
onan 39,488 52 
Operating Expenses Real Estate (Schedule 17)........... 7,142 95 
$79,865 56 
Net Loss—Supply Department (Exhibit C).............. 27 43 


————— 79,892 99 


Net Loss from General Operations—Carried to Surplus (Exhibit A).............. $1,690 02 


Total Expenses..... 
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Supply Department Net Loss (Exhibit B)...... 


Exhibit C SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Sales: 
Audubon Bird-Cards. . . $1,351 
Brrp-Lore Subscriptions. . 628 
Bird-Books and Boxes... 756 
Bulletins a ies bee 76 
Cabinets (Pocket Bird Collection). . . 157 
, 749 
Educational Leaflets. . 1,873 
Field-Glasses............ 704 
Slides. . g21 
Total Sales... . 
Expenses: 
Purchases— 
Cost of Bird-Cards Sold.......... $445 44 
Royalty on Cards paid to Artist. . . 83 72 
Brrp-Lore. : 469 50 
Bird-Books and Boxes 415 56 
Charts. pate 534 40 
Educational Leaflets 573 60 
Field-Glasses. . 534 10 
Slides. .. . 656 71 
——— oes 
Sundry Expenses 
Advertising Costs and Supplies. . . . $393 50 
Envelopes and Office Supplies............. 107 24 
Postage and Expressage. . 904 39 
Rent of Office and Storeroom. . .. «1,220 00 
Salary of Supply Clerk.... 926 57 
Miscellaneous Expenses 70 29 


———— 3.631 


15 
28 
33 
52 
14 
55 


$7,307 59 


03 


99 


71335 02 


.. $27 43 
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Report of the Treasurer 


Schedule 2 GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUND 
eas a Fee, CO 55, BG os oi cs oak a kebsdanasesncads $999,161 61 
Income: 
Life Memberships. . . (iO pe aenes shat earecs $500 00 
Bequests. .... éai"achn aie RAR Ole o raleatale neta eel 5,189 08 
Gata. .... pied Berath Past ia dare Paes 10 00 
_ 5,099 08 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A)...... aale als $1,004,860 69 
Made up as follows: a — 
Invested in Securities. cia eT, UU 
Cash in Bank...... palhad Scat chee ee es 1,875 77 


$1,004,860 69 


Schedule 3 PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beau- 
tiful and interesting forms of wild life, 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 
and other reservations, 
(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere, 
or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


STATEMENT FOR THE PERIOD FROM OCTOBER 15, 1931, TO OCTOBER 10, 1932 


GE AE Fi CI 58, BEE so 6 60 86S ba Kaine ea ee eas wn $201,794 30 
Income: 

Interest on Real Estate Mortgages..................+.++++++++ $7,966 08 

Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds...................... 1,825 00 

Interest on Foreign Obligations....................-0005- 885 00 


10,676 08 


$212,470 38 
Disbursements: 


Transfer of Income to Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6). 10,676 08 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A)................. $201,794 30 
Made up as follows: cine 

Invested in Securities. . oS sao wcph ch lie ts ed CA cae 

55 


Uninvested Balance og epee ed CR LO 


$201,794 30 


Schedule 4 INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931... fea Soon : $790 25 
Disbursements: 
ae We eee Sendo acik ope emcee Men . .$88 71 
Brrp-LorE to Committee Members.................00200 e000 163 02 
ee I I 56 sc sibie <:h:iela' Swlda hueenigra ewe are aa oln . §2 83 
ee SREP ELER EER OTE TEEPE TT TR TOUTE TT TTT E. 
322 37 


Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A)................-+.- 
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Schedule 5 EGRET PROTECTION FUND 


Balance Unex pended, October 15, 1931. . . 
Receipts: 
Contributions. 


Disbursements: 
Egret Wardens’ Salaries (24 Wardens) 
Reservation Expenses 
Gasoline for Patrol Duty , 


Expenses—Inspections of Rookeries by Director of Sanctuaries. .. 


Building Dam 
Publicity and Miscellaneous 


Balance Unex pended, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A).... 


. . $5,848 


34! 
658 
374 

41 
119 


Schedule 6 CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Balance Unexpended, October 15, 1931 
Income: 

Contributions 

Junior Members’ Fees 


Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3). . 


Disbursements: 
Brrp-Lore to Junior Clubs 
Buttons to Junior Clubs 
Electros and Half-tones aa 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses... 
Office Rent. ; 
Salary of Educational Director. 
Office Supplies 


Postage and Expressage on Circulars and Literature............. 


Printed Circulars to Teachers 
Printed Envelopes 

Reports and Publicity 
Clerical Salaries 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Miscellaneous Expenses. .... . 


Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A).................... 


. .$9,921 
. 14,820 


. $3,825 3 


1,075 
318 
11,777 
940 


. 6,843 


156 
5,637 
602 
475 
1,807 
5,828 
18 
417 


$2,301 99 


5,182 50 


$7,484 49 


21 
47 
27 
04 


$14,931 390 


25 

60 

— 24,741 85 
10,676 08 


$50,349 32 


39 


—— 39,721 72 


$10,627 60 
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Schedule 7 BUILDING FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 193T........ 
Income: 

Contributions. 


Interest on Real Estate Mectnase.. ; 
Interest on Domestic Corporation and U. S. Government Bonds. ‘ 
Interest on Foreign Obligations. . . 

Interest on Bank Balances........... 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A)...... 
Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank. . 
Invested in Securities. . . 
Prepaid Interest. . . 


Schedule 8 PAUL J. RAINEY FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 
Income: 


Rental of Sanctuary... 
Interest on Bank Balances. 
Sale of Rice. . 


Disbursements: 
Salaries and Expenses of Superintendent and Assistant . 
Gasoline used for Patrol Work .. . 
Lumber. . . . 
Repairs and Improvements o1 on Reate.. 
Miscellaneous Purchases for San¢tuary. 
Bird-Boxes for Sanctuary. . . 
Insurance and Taxes... .. 
Miscellaneous Expenses... 
Legal Services. . , 
Inspection and Consultation Expenses... 
Purchase of Motor. . 
Publicity... .. 


Transfer of Income from Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule 9) 


Less: Transfer to Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule 9). . . 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A). . 
Made up as follows: 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value)............. 
Boats and Engines (Nominal Value)........... 
Coa it Baek. ...5..5.. 


$113,707 07 


5 00 


$1,319 61 
120,150 79 


$121,484 1 15 


ves 25 


00 
fore) 
34 
74 
7,777 08 
Siar 1484 15 
$11,882 23 
45 
08 
10,171 78 
$22,054 ol 
07 
42 
96 
43 
go 
70 
46 
81 
oo 
45 
49 
32 
11,725 O1 
$10,329 00 
9,600 25 
$19,929 25 
10,000 00 
$0,929 25 
fore) 
fore) 
25 
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Schedule 9 PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931. ered eens $190,000 00 
Transfer of Part of Paul J. Rainey F und (Schedule 8). Pee Gakdete 10,000 00 


Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages... . $6,210 00 
Interest on Domestic Corporation and U. S, Govan Bends.. 2,842 50 
Interest on Bank Balances EON ee ee 22 75 
Interest on Foreign Government Obligations. ee Te ey 525 
— 9,600 25 
$209,600 25 
Less: Transferred to Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8).......... 9,600 25 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A).................... $200,000 00 
Made up as follows: a 
Cash in Bank. eens ; jee ea $913 15 
Invested in Securities ETT 
Prepaid Interest on Investment. vipeciia ork ale 68 47 
$200,000 00 
Schedule 10 ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931. . lace oceania ot Wa ae are $1,024 25 
Income: 
Contributions . $3,076 48 
Interest from Roosevelt Endowment Fund lavestmante (Schedule ob 50 00 
a S550 £5 
$4,150 73 
Disbursements: 
Rent of Audubon House i. pina sk di ela an 
Salary and Expenses of Agent in Charge. . Ter eee. Ul 
Publicity. .. . eee eee eee 
Telephone Services and Miscellaneous. . .. . Ri ahsiaeke oh we 85 35 
a Ay oe 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A)..... hey ee $03 55 
Made up as follows: ae seinen 
Cash in Bank. PL eT eae a 
Realty Donated (Mensinal Value)... Bas ocaotpee the rearesticereine uate cee x I 00 
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ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT FUND 
Schedule 11 


Pane a Pm CES 25 PAGES 65k 5a ooisik eh oi nes Seno craeees oa $1,070 00 
Income: 

Interest on Bond of Domestic Corporation .....................4.. 50 00 

$1,120 00 

Deduct: Income transferred to Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 10) 50 00 

Palance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A)...................0006. $1,070 00 

Made up as follows: : = 
Invested in Securities. Eee ETT errr oe 
Uninvested Balance. . ip RIS oR AeA eRe eee ee 
$1,070 00 


SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FUND 
Schedule 12 


Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931........... 
Disbursements: 
Taxes on Sanctuary.... Paige: Se naends ae Arg rec 
ror re ree . 60 65 


Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A).. . s- $1,684 16 


7 


Schedule 13 CORNELIUS AYER WOOD FUND 


Balance in Fund, October 15, 1931... . ret De letedeen ein $5,325 70 
Income: 

I No isa ie htt Sie orp Sherwin nee pene $250 00 

Less: 75 per cent transferred to General Fund for Game Protection.... 187 50 

- — 62 50 

Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A).....................-4. $5,388 20 

Made up as follows: a 
Invested in Securities. . eC eS TERT ECO eR Re 
Uninvested Balance...... OTT ETE ROS Oe, eer ee: 378 20 


$5,388 20 
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Schedule 14 MARY DUTCHER MEMORIAL FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 SAE Ey Lees ee ae $7,737 70 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages ddhe ek aaiarg sone Sabesnaickin 367 50 
$8,105 20 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B)............ + 307 50 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A). aitts . $7,737 70° 
Made up as follows: - on 
Invested in Securities ee ‘ $6,000 00 
Uninvested Balance ; aac co 557 90 
$7,737 70° 
Schedule 15 LAURA NORCROSS MARRS FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 ate Reis ; $25,000 00 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages... ee ee ee 1,385 00 
$26,385 00 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B)....... ; ete 1,385 00 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A)...................44. $25,000 00 
Made up as follows: a 
Invested in Securities ‘ileal tai thse atlareac .. «+ +.$23,750 00 
Uninvested Balance win icin cp lian acta ck 
$25,000 00 
Schedule 16 RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
Balance of Reserve, October 15, 1931. ss a Nacted scan ce Sinker a emake $15,000 00 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages.... . Pee ty eee es 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds........................ 225 00 
——_—_ 525 00 
$15,525 00 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages and Interest on Domestic 
IY SND CUE Od de ccsvevccaueees tnseseneaan 525 00 
$15,000 00 
Add: Transferred from Surplus............. aa re ree ee 5,000 00 
Balance of Reserve, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A).................... $20,000 00 
Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities. : Se err eee 
Uninvested Balance. . wea ain raked gia ede aed 
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STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF REAL ESTATE 


Schedule 17 


915-929 502-504 
Dawson St. W. 122d St. 
es hn A fe Total 
Receipts: 
Rents Received (Exhibit B). $1,414 00 $5,465 00 $6 879 fers) 
Disbursements: 
Real Estate Agents’ Fees $36 87 $163 96 $200 83 
Real Estate Taxes. . 854 25 938 CO ~=-:11,792_ 25 
Water... 144 50 ° 144 50 
Insurance. 173 40 282 07 455 47 
Refrigerators . ° 76 20 76 20 
Gas-Ranges. ° 235 78 235 78 
Wages ° 1,312 50 1,312 50 
aS ° 610 46 610 46 
Light and Gas. ° 203 26 203 26 
Repairs and Redecorating 120 65 1,617 43 ~—-1,738 08 
Sundry Expenses and Supplies. 61 50 312 12 373 62 
Total Disbursements (Exhibit B)............ . $1,391 17 $5,751 had $7,142 95 
Goss Eve and £068 FOP POE 6 aoc isn csdesccins’ $22 83. $286 78 $263 95 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Schedule 18 


Cash Balance, October 15, 1931... 
Receipts: 


General Fund Income...... . .$78,202 
Supply Department Receipts. . 7,307 § 
General Endowment Fund... 5,409 
Permanent Fund of 1922............... . 10,676 
Egret Protection Fund. .. 4 5,182 
Children’s Educational Fund... . . 24,741 
Building Fund. . 7,777 
Paul J. Rainey Fund... cae . 10,171 
Paul J. Rainey E ndows ment Fund. 9,600 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund........ 3,126 
CE FT PN PINES Sistas bw agian dsecesaensadotewaps 


Total Receipts. . cn balance ta wateotna cde bea 
Net Decveses of Bivd-Cond Tamar... occc ce scescccceesscess 


62 : 


$46,022 


- 


4 


162,548 16 
445 44 


$209,015 74 


OOS, 


me 
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Disbursements: 
General Fund. 
Supply Department Expenses 
International Bird Protection Fund 
Egret Protection Fund 
Children’s Educational Fund 
Paul J. Rainey Fund 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund.. . 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund 


Accrued Interest on U. S. Government Securities. 


West 122d St. Property 
New Investments Made. 
Less: Investments Matured 


Total Disbursements 
Cash Balance, October 10, 1932 (Exhibit A).. 


Nore.—Of the receipts in the Supply Department ($7,307.59) $26.75 represents cost of 


Bird - Lore 


Recsbite (cnntted SenWO 6 oa isis bi cece ci sac cess 


. $79,865 
71335 
322 
71382 
39,721 
11,725 
4,057 
215 
95 

ws 4,834 
. $37,199 70 
15,150 00 


56 


- 22,049 70 


$209,015 74 


177,005 27 


$31,410 47 


supplies used by the General Fund. Therefore, the cash receipts and disbursements will 


be correspondingly reduced by this amount. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Schedule 19 SANCTUARIES AND WARDENS 
a° gb exe _* 
“aes 23es SsisEs 
j Fert mee $222 Beeae 
5 ee 
Wardens’ Salaries and Ex- Total Exhibit B Schedules © 
penses.... $19,266 o9 *$2,851 94 $6,189 68 $6,474 07 $3,750 40 
Salary and Expense Direc- 
tor of Sanctuaries 4,506 18 4,132 14 374 O04 
Hawk Protection, Cape 
May, N. J. 201 76 201 76 
Gasoline for Patrol Duty 1,073 69 658 27 415 42 
Building Dam 41 00 41 00 
Publicity and Miscellaneous 439 67 119 76 133 13 186 78 
Lumber 255 96 255 96 
Repairs and Improvements 
on Boats 448 43 448 43 
Miscellaneous Purchases 421 90 421 go 
Insurance and Taxes 3,105 88 2,890 46 $215 42 
Bird-Boxes. . . . 2 70 42 70 
Legal Services. .. ‘ 200 00 200 00 
Inspection and Consulta- 
tion Expense. . 242 45 242 45 
Purchase of Motor... j 200 49 200 49 
Rent of Audubon House... 120 00 120 00 


Total Expenditures... .$30,566 20 $7,185 84 $7,382 75 $11,725 o1 $4,057 18 $215 42 


*Includes salary and expenses of Warden at Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary 


POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


In either Galileo or Prism Binocular type, 
$5 and upward. We carry all makes of 
= a . { Awerican and Foreign instruments and 
yuarantee satisfaction. Have many bar- 

gains in guaranteed used glasses. Send for free price-list. 


OwEco, NY. 


FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for garden- 
ing enthusiasts. Intensely practical, stimu- 
lating and helpful. Tells you all about 
flowers. Each issue contains more facts on 
] flower-growing than any other magazine. 
Sample copy 10 cts. Introductory 
offer—seven months $1. Address 


FLOWER GROWER 
114 N. Bway., Albany, N. Y. 


FEED THE BIRDS .; 


The Packard Automatic Feeder weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, and costs $1 and 
postage. Why pay more? 
Special Mixture Bird Food. Nothing 
else like it; nothing else so good. 10 
pounds, $2 and postage. 


Everything for Wild Birds—Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1447 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


PEACEFUL MARRIAGE 


Inthe charming domicile Bowlette dwell a fasci- 
nating couple, Mr. and Mrs. Orzyias Latipes. 
Theirs is a perfect marriage, with never a 
cross word spoken. 

Female has eggs in grape-like bunches. The young are 
self-supporting. 

Complete, pair of fish, undersea garden, food with instruc- 
tions. §2ppd. Shipped anywhere; live arrival guaranteed. 


EASTERN GARDEN berr. 0.1.11 119 W. 2167 ST., NEW YORK 


A FULLY REVISED EDITION OF THE 


ee 


Handbook of Birds of 


Eastern North America 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
Containing the new classification of the recently issued 
*“‘Check-List’’ of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and other- 


wise brought up-to-date by thorough revision and the addition 
of over 50 pages, and numerous new illustrations. 


About 600 pages; 29 plates {8 colored}; 166 text-cuts. $5.00 


D. APPLETON & CO., 29 W. 32d St., New York City 


My Tropical 
Air Castle 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
a) 


Illustrated from Drawings by 
Francis L, Jaques 
and Photographs by the 


WHITE-THROATED RAIL 
“A call at my back suggesting the combined Author 


efforts of an alarm-clock and watchman's 
rattle going off under pressure.” 


“\| F this record of four winters’ intimate association 
C with the birds and beasts of Barro Colorado 
Island, in the Canal Zone, the New York Times says: 
“There are pages in ‘My Tropical Air Castle’ so vivid, 
so richly colored, so full of fine emotion, written in close- 
knit, rhythmical prose, that they are a revelation to 
those who thought they knew Frank Chapman well. 
They take rank in that restricted and precious group of 
writings which are at once masterpieces of natural 
history and admirable literature; books of which W. H. 
Hudson’s are the outstanding example . . . There is a 
taking naturalness, a freedom from anything like pose, 
all through this charming book.” 


8vo. 417 pages. Cloth $5.00. Postage, 20 cents 


NEW yorK D, Appleton & Company LONDON 


